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INTRODUCTION 


The Committee on Transport Policy and Coordination 
had mentioned "briefly in Chapter Z1 of its Prelimin£,ry 
Report the experience of some of the more important 
industrialised countries in respect of roacl-rail 
coordination, ^he Secretariat of the Committee lias 
now prepared preliminary notes vihich attempt to give 
some idea of the trcaisport policy follovmd in some 
of the foreign countries with special reference to 
the coordin:tion of road transport and railvTays, 
and the organisation for the management of the 
railvjays in these countries. Part I mainly deals 
with the national transport policy, the licensing 
policy and the organization for regulating and 
administering the transport agencies. Part II deals 
vrith the organization for the management of ra.ilvrays 
in some of the countries having nationalised railway 
systems. 

These notes liave been compiled from factual 
data collected by the Secretariat of the Committee 
from various sources such as the local Embassies of 
the foreign countries, our Embassies abroad, and 
other published materic,!. Some more material is 
still av/aited, and it is proposed to revise 
these notes later and bring out a comprehensive 
Appendix on the subject. 
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AUSj^Ri^LIA 


GcnOtitutionc-l 
JuriGcliction 
over Transport 


The railv7;rys were for long the principo^l 
inlojid trails eort service in Auetri.lia, r.lt/.ough 
there was ,::o;::io river traffic. Tlio railway 
cjnstruction v?as nndertahen to sti'-nl'to e;one::al 
C’Gvelopnont - to "opci up" tie. cjujitry. .:s the 
UvSe of ::'otGr vehicles for tiie carriage of 
passengers : nd woods doveloyed, p:,rticularly in 
the Istc tviontics, the noces-iv'y to rcgril.ste, 
in the public interest, this fern of transport 
vras gen-^r .-ly ocogiiised. froadly speahing, 
the principles that h. vc .generally governed 
public policy in .all Australian States are 
ou:. j: larised bo lo \it - 


(a) 


The railway syston iAu:;t be r.ainti.ined 
..it the point of highest possillc 
efficiency to onsiroctliat it is ci-ore 
to perf'.rsi tno essential oiaOiCS Wiiicn, 
so far as can bo so 


■shead,^ ^.ilways 


uu-st continue to perfersi. 
(b) It is, therefore, 


a t 


in the 


present stage of developiocnt of uhe 
Cj::i .onwealtli, to conserve to the 

frop. the coaparativoly lia.itcd 


r.?.ilw..iys 
traffic av.-.i 
;as the railways 
provision for« 


ole a.s iiv.ch of that traffic 


can i-ia]ce 


cideciuate 


2. Australia is a Federail Commonwealth consisting 
of a fedoratj.on of six States. Under the 
Con: oir.ealth Constitution, executive res onsilility 
for t/"ansport adi liiiietration within the country is 
divided between the Con onw'oalth .:.nd State 
Govern: ionts. The* Con:.ionwo:.'.lth is rosmonsiblo for 
I'kivi. .aticn, shipping and lightliouseo, civil 
s.viation ,nd tht, Cona.'nwcalth Railviays, while 


the St...teG arc rc.sponval.ble 
syster.s, road construction 
.mnd harbours ..-.nd the rogul 
Cv C 0 j-Vi l” 1G S ■'b -i - L o t e s. 
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r'u OL- 'oil,. 


Ra il;;aYs 


Roadt 


Advisory Council ’./liich is reprGScnt^''*^i'''- 
Comifloiiuo.''lid Siu-ic Covemiiion't sj provides a 
riacliin^ry for acliieving ayreenont U'oon :'.nd 
uniforriity of e.piiroacli ioirards transport adniini s- 
trntive procoduros and polic 3 ’' and nationd solution 
pressing; transport pro Dions. 

5 . The Federal G-overnnent operates the Conmon- 

uealth Railways in its territories end in tJestern 
and South Austrsaia. The Constitution permits tin 
Podersa Government to acquire an, operate the rail¬ 
ways in a State on terms enranpod betwoen them. Tno 
Pederal Government can underraJee rail’aay construction 
end extension in any State i;ith tne darter's 
consent. It also t^ossocs control over the railv/ays 
in.so Par as tiio transport requirements 01 the Navy 
and the liilitori^ have to he met, 

4 , .As already mentioned o rlier, roads and 

traffic thoroon come v.'ithin 'bne jurisdiction Ox the 
States, ho specific mention about tlio construction 

end maintcna.nco of roads is mdc in the COi^stitu'Gion. 
Being thus uncnur.iveratod, it forms parr Ox the pov/ors 
reserved to tho States, To prevent aa.stuful 
duplic'tion of rail services, the Stare -Mrhorities 
carry out o'brict ro,pulation and liconsiiv: of .raotor 
transport. The inter-St a'bo road tra'x'fic is aosoluoely 
free of x'nrv’' restrictive tanation. 


5. 


The Pcdcr.eJ- Government nalies 


available financial 


a.Dsistancc to the Sts-tes i.or under uehinp load 
construction works. The nest imporreno provision 
under the financial assistance to States is conoained 
in t he Commoiu:ca-lth Aid Roa.ds Act, The history of 
this Act goes ba.ck to 1925> when rho Co-meonwcelbii. 
passed the Main Roads Development Ac c pir)Vidii\-, 
tho sum of f 1,75 million to 'die Stares for road 
vrorks. The Stales were required to provide a sum 
of f 1.5 million for sfnilr'j^urposes. The money 
x;as divided among the States on t..ic basis oj- 3/5th^ 
according to populi.tj.on md 2/5 th.c according 

to area. 



cLicccGsion of Acts 


6 . Polloirint <5 file, there uas c\ 

under v.'hicli the Conin:on\/ealtli provided increasing oiiiounts 
of none^' for road purposes. In 19>1 tiic States were 
relieved of •Gi'xc obligation to contribute pro rata T/ith 
the Connionv/eaD-th dad the GonuionreeJ-th grsnt uafjfor tloe 
first time rolEited to collections under the petrol ta::. 


In 1994, 
into the 
g'll.lon of 
basis of 


sn Act -:avS passed which provided for the pep^ment 
CormnonwseJ-th Aid Roads Trust Fund of 7 d. p:.r 
the pe trol tax to be alloc.'red on x re original 
3/5‘bIaa popul Acion and 2/5 ths this 


A 800,000 iras set a.sido for expenditure by the 
Corrueonx'/aaltia on ctra/beg'ic roads, roads or cccess to 


Coinvionwc'^lth property and other roads serving 
Coirsaon\;ealth purt)OSOs and in addition A 150,000 v/ao set 
aside for expenditure, on tlie proraotion of road 
safety practices throughout Australia* The Act 
also required the States, ov.t of the money they 
received each year under the Act, to spend 40 per c 
of the total amount paid into the Trust Fuiads on rural 
roa,ds« Thus each State had to spend on rural roads 
40 per cent of '110 money which it actually received 
from the Comionwealtl', plus an sjaount equal to 40 per 
cent, of the share of A 950,000 retained for 
Commone’oalth purposes "claat it vjoxild have received 
if that ajnomat of A 950,000 had been distributed 
aniongest the Staites on the 5/5ths-2/5’^^-2 basis. 

In Juno 1956, an amending Act current until June,1959 
increased the payraent into the Trust Fund to 8d. 
per gallcn. This coincided with , increase 
in the petrol tan of pd. per gallon. 


3 0 ordination a t 
the Commonwealth 
lovel 


7«- Tz... -Ctio.i t z wOi; z._, tiic .tiUstralian Goverioi-ioli 

in the field of Transport Coordination falls into 

two' parts, action talica'i a.t the Coi.vion-i?eal'iii loval 


and th t talc on by individual States, The role of 'lie 




CommoiT-’.’Gal’th Govornmont in the field of transport 
coordination although largely c.dviGory includos some 
int are sting features in regord to the overall ple;:-ning 
and devolopmont and la;'’s special emphasis on rcaea.rcii. 
Thoro is inOlVidod in the Goirmion;:calth• s field of 
interect consultations hotTioen the Commonv.'ealth 
and thiC States on tran,': 5 oort im-ttcrc of common 
concern. This is dono through the Australian 
Transport Adviso3Ci^ Council established in 1946. It 
consists cf Commom/ealth Ilinister for ShippiiLii, 

-'.nd Transport and I-iinistor for Civil Aviation as 
Chairman, the- Comniom;ealth Hinistcrs for National 
Dovelopmont, Interior, Army and Territories and 
each State Minister for Transport, The orocutive 
vnrlc of tliG Council and its SUb-Committcos is 
carried out by the Dopertmont of Shipping and 
Transport, The Council aims to provide the 
oppor'bunity for Minietors to meet and discuss 
problems relating to transport developraont and 
coordin-'.tion in Austra',lia.. The principal functions 
of the bodj^ aro: 

i) To iiititi .to discussion,^ and report to 
the respective governmonts on any matter 
raised by the Council, or aait^ State 
Government; 

ii) goncrallv, to eacrcisc its purely 
advisory duties and to report as 
nocGssary to the respoctivo Governments 
concerned, in any matt or uhich af-ll tend 
to promoto a bettor coordin...tioii of 
transport development and also to 
encourage nodornisation to moot modern 
needs I 

iii) to assist in maintaining continuous 

and comprehensive research in relation 
to transport development. 

8 , Through the Council comprehensive research is 
being carried out into problems of transport 
development in Australia, and .abroad. The Council 
has cotablishod a number of Sub-Comraittees to 
enquire into and report on importa.nt ma/uters of 
transport regulation .and control and .assist Member 
Hinistors, to advise tlioir Governments on 
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transport policy. The uork of 'these Committees 
is briefly summ^irised bslox;:- 

(i)The Austra-lien Roe.d S 3 .fety Council a,ims 
to coordine.te road spi'ety activity in all States and 
Territories, to formulate a national policy, 

(ii) The Aus'traliatn liotor Vehicle Standards 
Committee soclrs to develop 'the essential basic motor 
vehicle stajidards such as ma„^imum lengths, ueif:hts, 
heiailit, carivint;; cap.e,city of vehicles and mininium 
lighting, bralcing and other niechaiiicaJ. efficiencies. 

(iii) The■ Australian Ro,ad Traffic Code Committee 
is charged with the responsibility of drafting 
recommendations for unifom road tra'ffic laws throughout 
the Commonseal'fch, in keeping -i.dth modern traffic 
requirement s. 

(iv) The Committee of/Transport Economic 
Research, vrhich v;as established in 1955, has al.ready 
submitted a comprehensive report to the Australian 
Transport Advisory Council relating to road and 
rail transport. Some of the conclusions of the 
Trensport RconorifLc Research Committee regarding the 
appropriate fields of opcratioii of both road 
r-nd rail transport are {^ven belo^;:- 

1)A large proportion of road transport, 
estimated at of cJ.1 commercial 
vehicles, is non-competitive with railways. 


2)The problem of dividing up traffic 
relates only to a comparatively small 
proportion of total freight movement. 

The Committee:: estimates tlia-t not more than 
155^3 to 20^5 of the to'bal x.ould comprise 
traffic for wllch road ant^rail transport 
are really competitive. As far as ^ rest 
is concerned, comprising the bulk of 
freight movement, ■there is a natural flow 
of particular types of traffic to each of 
'the forms of transport, either because of 
■thG nature of coMiioditieB carried, areas 
served or distance of movement* 



3 )CLgc;.g ozamina-tioK. of tlae Auafralian 
tra.nspor't situp^tioii at the Conffiionwealtli 
le’vel^'has confirmed the very great 
difficulties in the way of affecting a 
truly economic coordination of the 
opora-tion and development of the forms 
of transport "based upon costs of providing 
services or on any otieer basis. It is 
likewise most difficult to plan on any 
valid economic bases controlled flow of 
resources to achiove the plsmned development 
of one fom of transport vis-a-vis the others. 
The Comiiiittoe is informed that these factors 
have led to the development of thoufiit at the 
Commonwool-th level there if restriction 
unon freedom of users to choose 'Sie 
form of transport most suitable to tiieir 
needs is kept to 0 . minimum, effective 
transport coordinat-on end development v'ill 
be achieved by tlae natural working out of 
tile transj)ort economic forces. As a 
result of its investogv^tion into the 
' economics of rail end road transport, the 
CoraiTiittee is of the opinion that, under 
present conditions of operation in 
Australia^ it is not possible to devise 
an;^^ genereJ-ly applicable rules for 
demcarcating the approprio,to roles 01 road 
and rail tr;ansport on the "be.sis of costs 
of providing services. The Oommittee 
tbinl#^' that'in the long tern the minimum 
of regulation and achievement 0 ;^ freedom 
of choice by •'die user are desirable, 
provided unnecessaevr capital investment 
end wastage of resources are avoided.^ 

Until conditions cen be provided vAiich 
would permit free eJid unregulated 
competition on a purely economic basis, 
each particular problem of the coordino-tion 
of road and rail traeisport eervices must 
bo dealt with on its merit, based on 
the fullest ]possible assessment of the 
costs and other factors involved. 

The Committee is at present enquiring into 
the pattern ssnd development of traJisport generally 
throui^iout Australia? and the likely demands this 
development ^111 malic on capital e-VallaHe for 
invQstmont, 

9 . Since the Stylos he.ve soverign ri^its in 
relation to matters of transport within their otm 
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3W South, 

3^.08 


bordoro, thoy have carried out'strict regulation ,?rid 
licensing of motor vehicles in orJer to prevent 
wasteful duplic tion of rail services. The 
Government authority, charged with the task of 
coordinating the transport services within its 
boundaries in all St..tes encept Hew Soutli Wsaes, 
is usua'lly oi'Iiier a statutory Transport Commission 
or a statutory Transport Board. In ITew South 
hales, a CommisGion for Road Transport and Tramxrays 
functions under the State Ministry of Transport. 

All these State authorities me specifically empowered 
by legislation to tcice steps to coordinate the 
services vdtliin that particular State. In some 
cases tliey even have the.pov/er to close or re-open 
railway lines, although closure is subject to the 
confirim'xtion by the State legislat-urc. In the 
folloiring section the legislation now operative 
in tlie different States and in Pederal territories 
for the purposes of rail and road coordination are 
ovitlined. Although there are minor variations 
betx/een States, the term "commercial use" is 
generally tal-ien to mean, the carriage of goods for 
hire or reward, or in the course of trade, and the 
conve 3 /-ing of p- -sengers for reward. Carriage of 
goods " in the course of tiade" by a person 
engaged in business, using a, vehicle owxied and 
maintained solely for use in connection with the 
business concerned, is often colled "ancilla.ry" or 
"private" use. Broadly this classification conforms to 
"Common" and " Private carriers" respectively, 

10. There are txfo Acts in operation in the 
State, namclj'-, the State Traissport Coordination Act, 

, 1931-54 and the Road Maintenance(Gontribution) ilc’tf 
1958, The State Transport(Coordination) Act, 

1931-54 was th° i'iirst of the comprehensive transport 
coordination Acts introduced in Australia, The Act 
is still administered substantially in its original 
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/the 


Victoria 


form, T7ith onl:/ subsequent minor amendments. Its 

administration is in the hands of a single Commissioner, 

Under tiiis Act, vehicles operated for the carriage 

of goods for hire or consideration or in the 

.course of trade or business are required to be 

licensed. The present annual licence fee is 10/-. 

The licence authorises the running of the vehicles 

in cajrryiiig over cuy distance fresh fruits, vegetables, 

^ /farm 

eggs or poultry rreo^^to market and goods non¬ 
competitive v;ith rail. G-oodo competitive v/ith rail can 
ho transported only over a distance of fifty miles 
and for transporting beyond, a -.ormit has to be 
obtained. Such a permit may impose a charge per ton 
mile on the opera.tor idrich is ca,lculated on the full 
carrying capacity of ihe vehicle even if it is not 


actually so loaded and on the full Icngitli of the 
jourigey including the exempted first fifty miles, V/hcre 
it is establisiicd that for one reason or other, road 
services offer advantages over those available by 
rail for the carriage of particular commodities, it is 
the practice, according to the circu-mstances, to 
scelo do\7n or a-aivo altogether the proscribed maximum 
charge. The Dcpartraoiit of Motor Transport, in 
QBOOClation vritii tho i'onj.cy Department, maintains 
constant roo.d patrols and chocks to see that 
cajrriors obtain permits uhen these arc needed. 

For purposes of road maintenance tho State 
Act impoDOE a chai-ge on all vehicles at the rate of 
one-third of a. penny per ton per mile caJ-culated on 
the sum of the taro-weight of /, vehicle and 407= of 
its load capacity, but v/hero charges are payable 
under the Staute Transport (Coordination) Act, these 
arc reduced to the extent of the roads maintenance 
charges paid in respect of such journeys. 


11 , There are tv70 Acts in operation in the State, 
i.G., the Transport Regulo.tion Act, 1955 aixL the 
Coiamercial S-uoda Vehicles Act, 1955. Doth the 
Acts are administered hy a Bo.ajrd of tlirce members. All 
G-oods Vehicles must bo licensed but vcliicles 
operating within a. radius of 25 miles in metropolitan 
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exeas and 20 ciij-^s in rural arce^s ci,ro granted th.e 
licences ’ as of right’ on pa-yraont of ennual fee of 
£ 2. Licences ai'c also issued ’ as of right’ to primar^^ 
producers to con-ry tiioir own goods end in respect of 


an;?' vehicle x.'hich is to he used solely for prescribed 


purposes^ such as the 
orchard produce, ice, 
mao.t, fish, flowers, 


ceXj.'’iagG of narket-garden end 
ice creeaa, Kill:, creajn, eggs, 
furniture(ronovafL.s), 3-ivestocl:, 


and petroleum products under certain conditions, 

Pri-'/atii3 c£irrier3( ’ ancillain?' use’/ are also granted 
liconcOB - similarly only for opera.ting vnthin a 
r.,diu3 of 50 miles from the principal place of 
business of the owner-providc-d the load capacity of 
the voliiclo is not groa/oor tharn fouir tons. 

Before a motor vehicle can be used to carry goods 
for hire or reward, or in the course of trade, beyond 
the limits prescribed for licences'’ as of right’ 
the Board must hear and ciGtermane an application. 
Particulars of any applicaubion must be published^ any 
interested party, who mpy be affected may lodge 
objection and the application and the objections ane heard 
publicly, A decision of the Bo-ard under these 
proceedings is then subject to review by the Govornor-in- 
Council who may approve, disapprove or mo.ke any 
decision mthin the powers of 'iiic Board, 

All commorcicil vehicles which have a carr;?-iiig 


capacity encooding foiir tons turo 
reasonable charge to help' mainta. 
provided throughout tliG State. 
under the Act supply to vehicles 


required to pay a 
in 'bhe road facilities 
The only exemptions 
used solely for any 


of the following purposcs;- 

(l)the carriage of berries and other soft 
fruits, unprocessed market garden and 
orchard produce(other than.potatoes and 
onions), lailk, cream, butwer, eggs, meat 
fish or flowers, and, on the return trip 
any empty containers used on t he outvrard 
trip for tlae carriage of any such 
commodi-by; ^-nd 


( 2 )'the carriage of livestock to or frora agri¬ 
cultural shows or exhibitions, or direct 
from faurm to monket or from n^arket 'bo farm 
or from farm to farm to or from 
a.g'ifitmont or while trave3-ling unlaidon 
directly to or frora the business promises 
of the owner of the vehicle so cn to be- 
so used or after halving been so used, j 
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Queens Lafid 


12. The Acts in operation in this State arc 
Transport Facilities Acts, 1946-1955 and the Roads 
(Contribution to Maintenance)Act 1957. These arc 
administered by a single Commissioner, in whom are 
vested wide powers( siibjcct to the confirmation of the 
Minister of Transport) to regulate and plan road 
services, as well as air-transport services, within 
the State. 


Wide scope is provided in imposing licence fees, 
x^hich for public pa.ssonger-carryii ; vehicles can be 
up to a ma:d.muin of one penny per passenger mile on the 
total distance passengers are carried. The- fees are 
reduced to a half penny per passonger^mile where 
alternative raili^ray service is not conveniently 
available or is inadequate. V/ith oertain omnibus 
sorvicGS the licence foe is fined at from 2-^ per cent 
to 10 per cent of gross rovonucs. In the case of 
road services for the carriage of goods, fees can 
be asscsGdd upto a maxiraurn of 3d. per ton-mile, 
calculated on the ca.pacity of the vehicle approved 
for the operation of the service. In praQtico, tho 
are graduated from 20 per cent dovni to 2^- 
per cent of the gross revenues earned, caccording to 
the extent and o.vailability of alternative railway 
service. 

Fares and freights for road services are based 
on corresponding railway charges, and licences 
generally provide that an amount not l6ss be 
fixed in ei’^hor iS,aso. 

The Cornraissioncr is not obliged to licence 
altcrnc.tivc road services. He does so Pray 
if he concludes that substmtiai advantage in terms 


f public convenience would result. 

Under the Roads (Contribution to Maintenance) 
ct,1957, a chorge, similar to that imposed in Now 
outh Wales end Victoria, is imposed on owners of 
commercial vehicles with a load capacity exceeding 
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^and 


Western 

A^^'teaAii.a 


four tons, for tlie maintcn ncc of rop.ds, TIio only 
exemptions'- j.rc for vehicles being used solely 
for any or some of tlie following purposes as the 
cp.rri;gc of mill: or cream, any crapty containers 
on t ho return trip used on the outward trip for the 
carriage of cither such cormnodity or v;hilc travelling 
unladen dircctl 5 ^ to or from the business promises of the 
ov7ncr of the vehicle so as to bo so used or a.ftcr 
having been so used* 

15* Only one Act is in opera,tion in the State, 
i.e., the Road and Railway Transport Act,1930-1356* 

The Act is administered by a Board of throe* So 
far as goods transport ia concerned, it refers 
only to goods carried for hire. "Ancillary" use is 
freo/ds not required to be licensed. This includes 
the primary producer with his ov/n vehicle when it 
is- used solely for his business as a primary 
producer. The only goods vehicles which come 
under licence arc those engaged in permitted 
opcra.tions in "declared" .'i'.rGas or on "declared" 
routes (that is, in effect, routes competitive with 
rail). 

Pees are imposed under the Act for both 
passenger and goods licences up to a maximum 
of 10 per cent of gross esriiings, particularly, 
on services deeraod to bo on competitive routes. 

Pees at the rate of 5 per cent of gross revenue 
are generally imposed on routes regarded as 
non-com]petitivc. But for a few developmental 
services in isolated areas lower fees are also 
assessed. 

14* In tills State also there is only one Act in 
operation, i.e, State Transport Coordination Act, 
1933-1954. The Act is administered by a Board of 
three. In -die area in which the Act is effective 
(the Act is not applicable to the sparsely populated 
region of the State in the north) it provides for 




Tasmania 


the commercial 
road transport; . 
the rogxilo/bion 
of 


comprehensive regulation, in the spheres of the carriiUge 
of both passengers and goods. However, there are certain 
enemptions in the sphere of goods-carrying, notably 
of vehicles opera.ting aolelj^’ within c. radius of 35 
miles from the General Post Office, Perth, or within 
•a radius of 15 miles from the owner's place of business. 
Vehicles operating solely as feeder-services to country 
railw-.y stations are also exempted up to a radius of 
35 miles. Transport of bees and boo-.kcepars’ requisites 
and, under certain conditions, of furnitm’e is also 
exempted. There is no distinction between "ancillary" 
open:tors and "general carriers" for hire or reward. 

In the case of goods vehicles, fees up to a maxim\«a 
of 7s. 6d. per unit of a prescri.bed power^-load weight 
formula can be imposed, and fox’ omnibuses up to the 
maximum: rate of 6- per cent of gross earnings. Under 
this Act the Board can subsidise a dcvelopreental z’oad 
service where this is loxind to be in the public 
interest, 

15, The Transport Act, 1958 is administered by 
a Transport Commissioner, consisting of a full-time 
Commissioner as Chairrean a.nd two part-time associate 
Cbnmissionors. The duties of the Commission are to 
devise, initiate said carry out methods and measures 
for the coordiiv.tion, improvement, and economic 
operation of the meo-ns of and facilities for transport 
in Tasmania, It is responsible for the control 
.and operation of the railways; the rogulation of Z 
motor vehicles; the licensii:ig of drivers; ::.nd road 
and Sta,te jetty policy and the Corx:ission's ovm road 
services. It covers all motor vehicles used for the 
carriage of passongers for reward or of goods for 
hire or reward, or in trade. The; "o-ncillary" 
user thus comes under the general control. 

The State is divided into nine traffic o,reas, 
so defined, that vehicles licensed for one c.rea 
only do not get Into anything approaching lan^-ha\il 
operations in competition wath the railway services. 

They are, in the xiain, purely loca-1 feeder-services, 
or, alternatively, provide longer services in areas 
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vT'here no rrailway exiats. Generally speo.king, there 
are no goods veliicles licensed to operate beyond one 
traffic ?.r8a. Goods transport by road nay, however, 
be authorised by a pomit wliich is issued at a charge 
based on the-’nature of the Journey and the degree of 
competition with the railways. Special concessions 
are al.lowed for the carriage of furniture, horses, 
livestock generally, seed potatoes, eggs, poultry, 
vegetables, scrap iron, fruit, cordials, straw and 
fat lambs. Somewhat more libort.1 principles are also 
applied both in licensing and in the issue of permits 
for ancillary us’e beyond one traffic area. 

As lias already been mentioned, the Commission 
conducts the administration of Tasmania Government 
Railways, It operates certain freighting services 
of its o>m, c.arrying such commodities as cement a.nd 
coal to and from the railhead to a number of industrial 
ostablisli’-'.ents. It operates a goods service by road 
from Botlwell to Hobart, rcpl-acing a closed railway 
lino. The Comiiission also comducts a number of road 
pa,ssengor services, t,.nd there is evidence tha-t this 
genera.1 policy v;ill, on present intentions, bo piirsuod 
fxirthor, particularly where it is thought to be 
desirable to run road passenger services to supplement 
existing railway services, 

16, The Australian Capital Territory liardly ha,s any 
road- transport problems of Gigr‘'fica.nce as compared 
with the States. The Comonwealth Department of the 
Interior is the administering authority, but' in the 
regulatory sense it is concerned only tliTo.ugh the 
licensing or the a,ctual operation of public passenger 
servicses, 

Logisls-tion for the regulation of road tra.nsport 
in th.e Northern Tei'^ritory is along lines similar to 
tlxat provided by the various ftatea, and is contained 
in the Northern Territory Control of Roads, Motor 
Vehicles amid Traffic Ordinances, To amd vital 
economic develop'cent, legisla.tion under the Control 
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of Roads .Ordinance was n'.cndcd early in 1956 to 
facilitate tlie increased use of roc,d transport 
principally road-trains of increased dinensions, 
on the nain highways. It is expected tha-t this 
fbm of transport will be a significant factor in 
the development of^jijastoral and mining industries 
in the iErritory, 

An interesting feature of road trenisport in 
the Northern Territoiy is the coordinated road-rail 
freight .nd pa.ssengcr services between Alice Springs 
and Darwin, vrhich operate in con etition with the 
through road service fron Alice Springs to Da,rv/in. 

These road-rail services arc provided by the 
Conieonwealth ?.ailv7G.ys, under agreenent with private 
tourist and freight roa,d-service operators who 
ply betv/cen the rail heads at Alice Springs and 
Larrinah, respectively, 

17. It would seen tliat the guiding consideration 
in the. hatter of regulating road transport in Australia 
goods or passenger - is its ir.ipcct on the corresponding 
service by rail and largely the States are keen on 
preserving the interests of the railways. Where, 
however, the road transport operations, in the 
opinion of the adiuinistGring authority (the Board 
or the Coixiissioner) are supplenentSiry or no i- 
conpetitive in nature to the rail services 
they are easily licensed :.nd <allowed to expand 
their operations. Three of the States have also 
nisantonoiicc Acts to impose ciuerges on tho vehicle 
in order to na,intain the roa.ds used by then. 




CANADA 


Upto the thirties most of the country's 
transportation was done by railways and water 
carriers* However, during the last more than 
2-3 years the Canadian economy has undergone 
remarkable change due to rapid industrialisation 
evolving from a largely agricultural economy. 

This had led to the growth of various other 
types of carriers. The new carriers ii^ich came 
to be established were the motor carriers, airlines 
and pipelines. The motor carriers which are ideally 
suited for the movement of shipments over short 
and medium distances developed as one of the important 
features of the development of light industries in 
Canada. With the rise in the standard of living 
highway transportation made continuous injprovement. 
There has also been enormous growth in the number of 
private carriers. Net work of pipelines w lich has 
developed due to Canada’s increasing importance as 
a producer of petroleum also provides a major 
distribution system. Thus the railroads are now 
engaged in competition with the trucks, airplanes 
and pipelines. According to- the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, between 1948-1958,the railways’ share 
of the national inter-city transportation market 
dropped from 71?^ to about 52?5 with 1iie water carriers* 
share remaining practically constant. During the 
same period the highway carriers' share rose from 
4.99^ to 11,1^ and that Of pipelines carriers from 
195 to 15 . 4 ^. "Competition has risen from a position 
of comparative j. nr-i ffl^ficance to a major considera-. 
tion in the structure of the transportation industry. 
Railway monopoly, based upon Technological conditions, 
has been virtually ended," 

Constitutipr^ql 2, The Federal Government, has under the 

^ •jurisdictio ^ :^ Constitution of Canada, authority to regulate 

over transport 

inter-provincial traffic or traffic over inter¬ 
national highways but this authority has been 
delegated to the Provinces since 1954. All highway 
and road building is the responsibility of provincial 
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and municiapl Governments. Ihe licensing of motor 
vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic 
is.done by autonomous Provincial Boards, The provinces 
differ in respect to licensing policy of motor 
vehicles, the extent of regulation over services 
and control in the matter of fares and rates. The 
relatively limited jurisdiction of the Dominion over 
highway carriers is in decided contrast to the extent 
of its control over transportation by railway, steam- 
ehip, airplane, and pipelines. Under the British 
North America Act, the Federal Government may declare 
that railways, steamships, etc. are "works for the 
public advantage of Canada" and so assume legal 
cuntrol over them. By virtue of this, the Dominion 
controls almost all railways in the coimtry, grain 
elevators in the West, Telegraph and Cable companies 
and telephone concerns in Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia. Courts have laid down that dual control 
of transportation is to be deprecated. It is 
undesirable for a province to control traffic when 
it is lopal and for the Dominion to regulate it 
when it is part of a thro gh movement. Legally, 
a province controls all traffic, both local and 
thro\igh, over provincial railways. The Dominion 
has complete jurisidction over freight carried by 
Dominion railways,. 

3. The Board of Railway Commissioners (now Board 
of Transport Commissioners) created under the Act 
of 1903 exercises control on the policy for operating 
the Railways, The Board has full powers of a 
superior court regarding attendence and examination 
of witnesses, production and inspection of documents 
and enforcement of orders. The Board of Transport 
Commissioners has all the legal powers necessary 
to carry out its responsibilities. The powers 
of the Board to fix, determine and enforce just, 
and reasonable rates are not limited. The Board 
may require a company issuing competitive rate 
traffic to furnish information (a) that the 
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competition exists (this may be any competing form 
of transport) ;(b) that the proposed competitive rates 
are compensatory, and (c) that the rates are not lower 
than necessary to ncct competition. The Board has 
powers, when considering the fixation of rates, to 
hear evidence from interested parties or to consider 
complaints of unfair competition by railways from such 
parties. This power of thefeoard may be used to prevent 
railways from engaging in improper competition. The 
Board of Transport Commissioners which also regulates 
licensing of ships operating on the internal waterways, 
is charged with the duty of coordinating and harmonising 
the operations of all errriers engaged in transport 
by railways and ships. It has no power over the highway 
competitors of the railway. The fact that the licensing 
of mo:J;or vehicles is in provincial hands, militates 
against coordination between the licensing policy for 
motor vehicles which may differ from Province to 
Province and the policy for operating the railways 
on which control is exercised by the Federal Government 
through the Board of Transport Commissioners, 

3.1 Following the Second World War the Board had 
to deal with the problem of rise in wages,- high cost 
of raw materials and supplies and also intensive 
competition from a number of di.rections. Hence the 
Board was forced to consider the inter-relationship 
of railway and other transportation aS^J^cies ev6n 
though not all these agencies were within the ambit 
of its legal authority. The Board’s general frame 
of reference gradually became out of date. The 
Royal Commission of 1951 was assigned the task of 
siiggesting possible improvements by revising the 
legislation. The Commission more ar/less confirmed 
what the Board had been doing and the plans vdiich 
it seemed to have under consideration. The Royal 
Commission suggested the amalgamation of the three 
Federal Boards having supervision over transportation. 

4, Road transport in Canada is carried on by 
private Onltroproncura and as already mentioned, 
the Provlncos , exercise jurisdiction over the 
construction *of highways and traffic thereon. 

-A 
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Control over inter-provincial and international 
highways has also been delegated to the Provinces, 
Generally speaking, Government regulation of freight 
transport relates to safety, wages, admission to the 
industry, routes and rates. Regulation as regards 
safety applies to all carriers. The regulation in 
regard to admission, routes and rates applies only 
to common carrier^and some other excepted categories. 
The exceptod carriers are free to enter the business 
and charge as they like. Common carriers are subject 
to the necessity of obtaining a certificate of public 
convenicixjc and necessity after providing their 
financial ability, their experience in highway 
operations and the profi'tableness of their operations. 
This control over admission exists only in respect 
of six Etovlnces,-' Control over their rates is still 
less prevalent or effective. There are major differ¬ 
ences in the degree of control exercised by each 
province. There isA^hus little uniformity in 
licensing policy or regulation over the rates, fares 
etc,, so far as the motor carriers are concerned. 

Only 50 ^ 10 Provinces require proof of public 
convenience and necessity in granting operating 
licences. Only two provincial Governments have 
seriously attempted to control intra-Provincial 
motor carrier rates and only one has regulated the 
rate of inter-provincial and inter-highway traffic 
under the authority delegated by Parliament in 
1954. In some Prorincos railway applications to 
substitute motor carrier service for rail-service, 
or to provide a coordinated road-rail service have 
been considered on their merits In others, there 
is almost compLctc/prohibition against a rail-operated 
highway service. 

5. Commercial factors have greatly influenced the 
pattern of Canada's iransportatioh^ystem. The 
shift in the pattern of national output has reduced 
the railways' share of the transportation market. 

There has been relative rise in services as opposed 
to commodity production. There has also been change 
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from coal to hydro-power, oil and gas as the main 
source of energy. The rapid growth of the 
manufacturing industries in which output components 
are more ,convenien4;lyv shipped by truck and increased 
industrial concentration in and around urban areas, 
have all been responsible for the fall in the proportion 
of national production moving by rail. Unlike the 
railways which are facing the problem of relatively 
declining industries, trucking in Canada has had a 
very rapid growth. Between the period of 1948-1958 • 
the highway carriers' share in the field of transporta¬ 
tion rose from to 11.1?S. The competition to 

Railways was not only confined to trucking industry 
but development in other fields like aviation, motor 
bus, pipelines etc. also hampered their etforts to 
obtain new traffic. 

5.1 Many proposals were made to deal with the 
problem of road-rail competition before the Royal 
Commission, 1951. The Railway Association stated 
that "control of highway operations was directly 
related to the over-alla- problems of the regulation 
of all forms of transportation. It was unfair that 
railways should be/^ompelled in the national interest 
to move basic commodities at low rates, handle every 
type of shipment offered far movement, maintain 
unprofitable services, if so required, give the 
same rates to all shippers under the same conditions, 
build and maintain their own ivght of way and conform 
to established regulations as to operations, and 
at the same/bime compete wilh a method of freight 
transport with no obligatbns but to itself, which 
might pick and choose the most profitable traffic 
and disregard any other, operate only in good, 
weather, charge any rate to any person, discontinue 
unprofitable operations when so desired, and which 
uses a highway largely provided at public expense". 

The Association held that "no complete and adequate 
national transportat.ior^olicy could be established 
which -did not include uniform control of highway 
operations, rates, schedule, conditions of service 
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and adeq'uate paynont ior the use of highvrays. Control 
Uiould be in the national rather tlTa.n local or provincial 
interest. Instead of the existing diversity or lack 
of rcgul.etion, control should be unixorin ■o.cross the 
country. Parliament should regulate inter-provincial 
o.nd international trucking and legislator should agree 
on comon liccnsirig arrangenonts for intra-Provincial 
truckers, An exliauetivc ctaidy of highway costs and 
their allocation anong motor vehicles should be 
rjidcrtakon to detcraiinc the lai ■ and roasoiia-blc 
proportior. that should be borne by various classes of 
highwa,y users". The Royal ConinisGion in 1951 rocooaended 
Federal control over inter-provincial and iiit or national 
trucking but the Govorni‘ont .did not ir.ploncnt the se¬ 
re comiaend ; tions, 

5,2 The two r.\ajor railvrays - the Canadian Natiorja.1 
Railway and Canadian Pacific Railvray - have been hit 
by the competitors because, of the sts.tutory and 
regr-latory restrictions inposed on them. The 
statutory grain rates have inposed upon the railways 
obligation and linitatioi^s involving substantial 
burden on then. Grain e.nd grain products moving at 
statutory :-nd related rr.tC'S constitute noro than 
one-third of the total freight traffic novod by the 
railvrays in Western Canada. The substantial decline 
in railwa.ys' financial position has occurred not¬ 
withstanding large increa.se in property investnent 
and in the voluiae ox traffic h -idled. Per oxajaplc, 
the net rail investnent in CPR v/a>s 950n, at the 
end of 1946 and increased to 0 1440n, at the end 
of 1958 . Similarly on CER it increased from 
1852n, at the end of 1946 to 0 2906 n. at the 
end of 1958, During the sane period the revenue 
ton nilos of f.reight traffic increased from 23.5 
billion to 26.9 billion on CPR and fron 27.0 billion 
to 31.9 billion on Cl®. The decline in the railways' 
financial position was due to " (a.) fixed mature 
of statutory freight rates on Western Ca.na.dian 
grain; (b) conpotition from other media of transportj 
and (c) inability to secure genera,! freight rate 
increases to meet incroa,sed costs and earn a, reason£,blc 
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return on invostnont". In 1959, tho CKR 110.11(110(1 
12,7 nillion pacsengers as against 20 nillion in 
1948, The ClIR Iv-.vc reproaonted to the Royal 
Comission on R.ailwc.y Transport that there is 
•'nood for further changes in pricing policy in 
order to attract greater volunc of freight traffic 
to the ro.il and at the seme ti-ne the urgency of 
the stringent cconor.Ty in operation not onl 3 ’’ in 
the r.othodo and nc-vns of handlir^g traffic hut in 
respect of clinination of hurden of uproductivo 
sorvicos", 

5,3 The national coiisic".orations have strongly 
influenced the railway rate policy unlike those 
of their competitors. It is due to promoting the 


wides't possible dcvelopmont of market by reducing 
natural geographic disadvantages. It lias naturally 
encouraged the growth of low rated export trafiic 
and thus developing remote areas. The transportation 
cost on C(2rtain traffic has to be maintained at 
a minimum beca.use of the sr.rall population long 
distT.nces over which coi!u.iodities have to move to 
markets, and high dependence on export of relatively 
low rated conmoditioc of primary industries. These 
public obligations lia.vc, however, created unoq-.jxl 
conditions of competition between railv^r.ys ana 


other carriers. 


It lias become increasingly difficult 


for the railways to transfer their 
to other traffic, much of which is 


over-head expeS-Se 
higlily competitive 


as they no noro enjoy a. monopoly position, ’'Rc:ilw^-,,y 
internal subsidisation as e.n instrument of national 
policy is no longer appropriate to today’s competitive 
transportation conditions. Some o,ltoriiativG method 
will liavc to bo fo\ind to .-.chieve this objective of 


if the railways arc to adjust themselves effectively 
to the now competitive conditions and if 
equality of competitive opportunity for each 
carrier is to be meaningful". 


5,4 Regulation of motor carriers rates has been 
seriously attempted only by two rrovincial Crovernv 


Give C 


aiici the rate of intcr-Provincial and iiiterrm.tioiial 
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highway traffic by only ono State under the authority 
delegated by Parlicxiont in 1954. The Board of 
Transport Gomissioners is responsible for adjudic. ting 
obligation to fix just and reasonable rates for 
railways. It has, however, no control over statutory 
rates. The railway rates are not only subject to 
regulation by the Board of Transport Coariissioners 
but also by Parlianent through statutory rate provisions. 
In spite of the rapid growth of coupetition the 
Parlianent lias not rolcaied tho regulatory control 
on railway rates. On account of the difficulty in 
mking necessary ra\;e adjustnents the Ra,ilways have 
resorted to the adoption of conpetitive rates and 
agreed cha.rges and also to progressive abandonment 
of unprofitable lines, Parlianent no doubt, realised 
the railways* ncod for greater freedom in their use 
of ’a,g;recd charges' and, therefore, accepted the 
rccomjnond ■ tions of the Turgeon Comnission by amending 
tho Transport Act, in 1955. Agreed cha.rges afo a 
competitive technique tliat has been described as 
"one of tho most effective weapons the Canadian 
Railvrays have in retaining traffic and^otting now 
business". Agreed cloarges arc undertaken between 
railways inid any shipper who would agree to ship any 
percentage of his product by rail. The rate 
quoted is bo-sed on the percentage of traffic that 
has to go by rail with better rates for higher 
percentages. The railways have to iao.ko a similar 
rate availo-ble to any other shipper of tho-sane 
product vdio wishes to enter into agreement. With 
some exceptions, a.grcod charges ccni be increased 
only by re-negotiation vrith the shippers, 

5.5 One of the major questions nov? being 

considcred^y -'uhe Royal Commission on Transportation 
appointed in May, 1959, is that of pricing of 
freight transportation and the burden on railways of 
statutory rates of grain moving to export positions 
in Western Cana,da,, The Canadia,n Nationa.1 and Canadian 
Pacific Railways have represented in a joint 
memorandim to the Comiaission that "Because of the 
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voluiie of the gr.ein t:;.:.'xfic, oth:r problems of Railways 
have bcconb unbearable resultcd in the deterioration 
of the financial position. As rates were increased, 
conpetition, particularly from vehicles, 

became more intense and pervasive further limiting 
the area to which the Railways could turn to meet 
their incroo.scd costs. The limited ?n'’ca open for 
rate incroasGs is the basic situation which gives 
rise to t’x problem of the Ih-ilways’ inability to 
secure adequate revenues a.nd caable them to be in 
a sound financial position. The railways’ ability 
to secure their expenses is severely limited. As 
a public service industiy they must provide service 
but as a business the r'llirays must secure revenues 
to meet their costs". The Ilailwa.yo Ix'.vo, therefore, 
submitted that "inadequc/ce revenue from the movement 
of the V/cstern Canadian gj^ain crop to export positions 
is contrary to public intuX''o&t .and the solution of 
the problem created by the fixed rates on this traffic 
is basic to/solution of problems relating to railv/ay 

transportation in Canada.The characteristics 

of the railway ro/co stjructure require the railways 
to recover a high proportion of overhead cost from 
high density lines whore costs are low and is in 
effect a further application of the principle of 
internal subsidization. This situation does not 
prevail to the same extent for pipelines, water 
cs.rricrs, airlines :-nd laotor c -.rriers". 

5,6 With the construction by the Provinces of 
extensive not worhs of modern highways, mG,ny of the 
branch linos ha-vo been abandoned or consolidated# 

The total trackage abr.ndoned during the period 1923-1959 
was 1495 miles. In I960 orders for 26 miles of 
tr!:.ck abandormicnt have b^cn issued, A number of 


applications are currently before the Boc-rd of ■ 
Trsaisport Commissioners • for permission to abandon 
some 195 lailcs of track, A track of 557 miles was 
being studied for abo.ndonnont but it v/as not considered 
feasible. The latest study of thc.Tra.ffic Density 
carried in 1959 i 2 idicates that CJ® still hes a 
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considez’a'blc anount of 'branch lino traclcage of a very 
lov; density, 

5,7 The Royal Conriission on Transportc.tion in its 
first Report subnitted in March, 1961 lias nade the 
follovring corueents on the present rc^te structure 
of Raalways'in Cs-nadas 


/be 


/ proper place in a 
trans po rt atio n 
sy st en 


•'Tliis trend in the railway re,tc structure, 
resulting from the luicven inpact of 
conpetition, is tending to disrupt the 
regional pattern of relative transportation 
costs which evolved over the years in CancLda, 
Ccntro.l Cc,nada, whore a concentration of the 
bulk of the country's population and r.ianufac- 
turing industry conjoins with a, relatively 
well developed highway systeia, ha,s provided 
ideal conditions for the growth of the 
trucking industry; add to this the conpetition 
provided by an inproved Great Lake-St, 

Lawi-'cncc systen and a situation is created 
wherein the ro,ilways uust use every device 
at their disposal to retain traffic. The 
greater portion of railwa.y traific in this 
>areo., thoref oro,r;Ovos under conpetitive rates 
and agreed charges rather thai>^iornal ra,tes 
and rate increases arc kept to a nininun in 
order to prevent the loss of traffic to 

altorna.tive carriers"... "The competitive 

position of the railways has been seriously 
weakened, we are convinced, because of the 
burden which the railways continue to carry 
as a legacy from the monopolistic enviroiuient 
of the past. It is a burden which, in our 
view, derives in part from public policy end 
in p.;.rt from policies pursued by the railway 
industry. This burden, vrhich bears upon the 
plo.nt, the rate, and the regulatory structixro 
vrithin which the railways operate, prevents 
them from a.da,pting fully to the nov; competitive 
environment onid it rust/lifted if the railways 
.are to to.kc thcir_//hich a,doquatcly reflects 
the needs of our Caaiadian society" 


According to the Commission, "the broad aim 


of public transportation policy should be to ensure - 
consistent v/ith the other goals of national policy - 
tho,t all the various nodes of transport arc given a 


fair chance to find their proper place v/ithin a. 


competitive system. The .applico.tion of such a, policy 
is, we believe, essentia.! if we a.ro to obtain - a.t 
a minimum cost - a balanced and efficient transporto-tion 
system vdiicii is fully adequa.te to meet the nation’s 
transportation reqaiircments"• 
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5.8 Hof erring to tlio fut-uro policy rog?.rding 
unocononic branch lines, the Royal Comission says 
"Looking to the future one can visualise a rail 
systen which/s no longer geared to perforn the entire 
transportation fmiction to all sogiaents of the 
oOLauBity, The objective v/ould be to liave a rail 
systen in which the unecononlc portions v;ould bo snail, 
kept in cnistonce- cither because of the naticioa,! 
necessity to provide a certain level of service in 
certain areas regardless of conoercial considerations, 
or kept in cnistonce a.t the discretion of railvray 
na.nagcnent for reasons of their own. In the first 
instance, such linos would incur losses by corjmcrcial 
criteria v/hich v^ould bo borne by the public at Ir.rge 
and would not be a burden on other users of ra,il 
transport. In the second instance, the lines would 
exist because of nana.gerial discretion and the 
burden v/ould beZ^orporato one, v/hich xionagenents • 
would need to justify only to their slraroholders", 

5.9 On the question of unoconoEiic rail passenger 
services, the Royal Cormission have co' -e to the 
conclusion tliat " the conpotitive onviroiii'p.ent in 

the transport "-tion industry has nade it iiupracticable 
for the ro.ilwca/s to continue to accept the great 
burden - i.ictated not by econoriic considerations but 
by social, political a,nd traditional pressiircs - 
which is involved in the- naintenance of rail 
passenger-train serviccG, Therefore, our conclusion 
is tha.t the railv/ays nust eventually withdrav/ all 
uncconouic rail pa,sconger services, subject to 
sinilar tiiic liuitations inposed in connection with 
the abandoruaont of uneconoaic plant. Ini^ediate 
and abrupt withdraws.! of rail passenger services 
where they a, re unprofitable v/ould cause dislocations 
far out-weighing the adva.ntages to be gained. But 
the pressing necessity of relieving the railway 
freight shipper of inequities arising out of the 
coapetitive onviroix.icnt causes us to nake ionodiate 
rcconr;:endationg^or the renovc.! of the financial 
burden of r/iaintaining uneconor-iic passenger service, 
v/itli the ncccsso.ry incentives to see tlia.t these 
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survices arc withdravm as rapidly as possilole. The 
not effect to the railways, if those recoinncnd'.tions 
are adopted, ¥il3/)e, not to mke all extent passenger 
scuTvicc profitable, but to lift the cui’den of direct 
losses vrhicb. railway tianagenents liavo liitliorto sought 
to recoup fron the freight shipper”.... "the Groveriiinent 
of Canada should, in the interests of the na.tion as 
a whole, absorb in declining neasure for a period of 
five years, this nost substantial of aiyobligations 
now incuiabciit upon railway nanagonent. Unless remedial 
action, attended by a change in public attitude is 
introduced, a significant and inequitable burden 
will continue to rest upon the users of railway 
freight services. To the extent tlaat there remain 
after this five ycc,r period rail passenger services 
operating at a loss but Essential because of a 
lack of alternate surface transportation it sliall 
be the responsibility of the na.tion to bear the 
burden of that loss", 

5,10 As regards the bxirdens imposed on Railways 
by reason of Law and Public Policy, specially the 
requirement to carry gr<?-in and .;‘rain products to 
export cent:.c3/6,t statutory rates, the Ro^al Comission 
have rocomended that "losses associated with the 
obligation to carry grain and grain products to 
export positions at a rate set by statute, vrhich 
must of necessity now be recovered fron other 
shippers, sliould in future be borne by the 
Parliament of Canada, who in its wisdom sots the 
statutory rate. In this way Parliament remains the 
sole judge of whether or not the grain industry 
can bear rate:; higher tha,n it presently bears 
for its movements to export positions, V/e note 
thah none of the parties appearing before us 
disagreed tha.t this should be so or advocated 
that Parliament should relinquish tliis responsibility". 
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Tlie Railv;aya in Pr'.nce a:;o I'.j.inly operated "by 
the Prench i'Tntional Ive,i].H...yR (SECP). It is a joint 
stock cor.pany feraed o^^t ox tlia co 'scli.; ,.tion of the 
different railvay systens i:vco z single natilonxlised 
Re,ilv;a,y in ^^33, The Stcxfco holds 51 per cent of the 
olmruo and the former private companies 49 per cent. 
Though, two-thirds of the traffic is carried' hy hallways, 
there is still coopetition between the Road and Rail 


.on 


Tr .'.nsport, 

2, The problem of competition betvreen rail and 
road transport in Prance, and of the appropriate 
inethod.s to stop it, had always px’e-occupied the 
attention of the authorities, eapecically after the 
nationalisation of the French Railways c.nd the 
industrialisation of the country,. Formerly, when 
the railways v;ere practica,lly the only quick node of 
transport, there was liOvrdly eaiy competition, except 
perhaps with the waterways, which was negligible. 
While the railways, owing to their ixiportance ’ in tlie 
life of the nation, ao v^ell as of their laonopoly 
position, strictly confined within their role of 
public service, the motor transport, v^as growing 
rapidly, enjoying practically a free hand. 


2,1 In 1930, the Public Authorities were alarmed by 
the amount of budget ch<:-i*gec upon the Governi'ient due 
to the critical condition of the railway companies. 


They felt it necessary to intervene in order to 
coordinate the various mooes of trsiiisport. In 1931, 
a Report by M. Fournier, Assistant Governor of the 
Bs^nlc of Prx.nce, co ixented on the financial situation 
of railways thus; "Competition will increasingly 
require the introduction, in the establislir.ient of 
railway rate and f.aro scales, of a greater dastinction 
based upon'a thorough study of the various flows of 
tre.ffic and of the pocsible route charges they might 
be subjected to". This .Report meaait to suggest 
that flexible and va; led charges slioxild. be introduced 
by the Railwa-ys to t-void losses. 





2,2 


Coorc ination 
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As pj.rt of G?;ner-:,1 n-: 2 :-.surec deGigiiod to 
".?,llevi<?.te the fiia^Aicial hurden of the Goverment", 


the Decree of 19th A*pril 1934 entrusted u coordinating 
Ooixoittee to loolc into the r.greenents at district 


and rogiono.l levels hetwee 
passenger and freight catr 


n public rail and road 
iers, -The order also 


provided for the prevention of new scDTviccc 


being created. Though uca-sures h-ad the effect of 
preventing o-n increase in the Govem;'..ent' s financia.l 
connitnonts no coherent transport policy could 


be evolved. 


2,3 The Order in Council of 1937 replaced the 
Decree of 1934. '-^^hc principle of discontinuing 

costly redundant services through the substitution 
of another service r.:..sretopined but Deps^rtnenta.! 
Teclinics.l Gomiittees ware directed to "subnit plans 
for a rational o:;-g., niaation for public passenger 
transport . nd public goods haulo.ge," The tas!c of 
studies of coordination was entrusted to a Transport 
Advisory. A^ithority in order to hove a coorlinated 
outlook. 

3, The following inportant neacures relo.ting to 
coordiii.tion o'oro uiiderto.hen as w. result of Decrees 
of 1938 and 1939. 

vi) Passengers Tro.ffic -■ Every oporo.tor of a 
road service listed on the transport scheme was bound 
by certo.in corticles o.nd coiiditions - the obligo.tion 
to carry, to provide adequately comfortable vehicles, 
to establish routes, fs,res a.nd time-tables. 

(ii) Goods Traffic ;- The public hauliers were divided 
into 4 categories - ruro-1 -uad urban iviulage and s'oort 
:.nd long distance ■ha'’olage, 

(iii) Or-a tion of S. l’.Q.E ;- Stops were ta’-:cn to 
balance the S.ihC.P, accoveats. The Govern .ent made 
■payment .arising of certai'' 'cransport charges for 
cf^l services, subo3.d3'’ .....llOT'ed to cover come fc-re 
reducti')ns in favour of certain categories of 
travellers. 
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3.1 A Suprene Transport Council was set up in 
1947 to advise the i-inister of Transport on the 
coordination of Transport in Prance. In each 
’departnent* (French Adainistnative District) a 
technical Departnent Trsuisport Coniaittee was set up 

to advise or tahe decisions in respect of coordination. 
The Supreme Transport Council's main ihinction wa,s 
to provide all means of transport for the country 
at a mininm cost by rational um.e of investments and 
coopereition between various services. As this policy 
a detailed ento.iledyoconomic study, the ITatienal Transport 

Accounts Coiiiiiissioii se.: up in 1955 vrith a view 
to assessing the overall cost to the nation of each 
mode of transport starting, par'tdoularly, from the 
initial cost, the fares and ro.tes charged to the 
users, the financial participation of the G-ovemment 
and public organisation and the indirect costs to the 
nation. The Accounts Coromission has brought out two 
very useful reports, 

3.2 A comprehensive plan of coordination and 
integration between rc.il and road services v/as adopted 
in Prance by the Doc'ee of the 14th Tovember, 1949t 
This plan embodied CovorV: ent acti ''n in the 
administrative, organis.::tioml and legislative fields 
and represented aii attempt to provide the best 

, possible service to the public by the most suitable 
means at the mininum economic cost, by a close fusion 
of interests both at local c.nd ruational levels between 
rail, and road transport. It set forth principles 
with o> view to o.oh.'sving the m;u:;im'ciLi national economic 
return in ta’.e fcllovdng words 


"Rail, road, inland watein--y-', air and sea 
transports ought to be coordinated and 
fused together in such a v;ay as to guarantee 
users recuirements j nocking a.vailable to 
/most adv::,ntagcous nation's economy, in theZresources it 

way, all tho ' uay want, both in qviality and quantity; 

transport using the kind of transport wij.ic}i - 

considering the import..nee of the services' 
provided for the users as v;ell as the 
obligations resultiiig from the conditions 
aoplying to these transport meaias of public 
services - involves for the Nation the lowest 
actua.l working cost; ....the cooperation 
between typos of transport .v;hen several 
of them are lae'.'Uired to ensure a given 
traffic". "/ 
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3«3 Coordination by means of ta:cation was another 
X70,y of meeting the situation. The abolition of 
taxation of turn-over in this direct:.on, and the 
taxation of road vehicles and inland waterways vessels 
enabled equ.ality of taxation between public and 
priva.te r.’*eans of tro.nsporta.tion of the same type, 
Moreover, the sur-cliarge i.nposed on roo.d vehicles 
going bc/ond short-distance zone had, in itself; 
the coordin..ting effect. IIOTrevcr, the effect of 
these taxes was not great, since these o.aountecl to 
hardly 3^-of the costs of a lorry on a long distance 
operation, 

3.4 The decree of 1949 also dealt with public road 
transport licensing and the reduction of railvray 
services by closing the light tra.ffic lines. In 

/the closure order to counterbalance/of these lines in favour 

of road services, the decree provided the protection 
of rail traffic on low operating cost main lines, 
/transport This measure vras, however,not enforced. All public/ 
services with the exception of private trs.nsport or 
transport on own account were subj.-ct to measures 
of coordiixrtion and were restricted by licence. A 
certificate of registration - issued to the 
operator for all the vehicles he v/as permitted to 
operate v’ithin the limit of total tonnage authorised. 
Additional short a.nd long dist?.nce rights could be 
granted to the hauliers by the Minister of Public 
Vforks Trc,nsport. The licensiiig of road transport, 
put a brake on the liapliazard development of road 
transport. 

3.5 Tovrards the end of 1956 and at the beginning 
of 1957 the Public.Authorities,in pursuance of an 
agreement betv/ee-i ShCF and the representatives of 
public ror.d haula.ge a,nd auiciliary carriers of 
transport outlined by decree a:: organic tion 
entrusted with putting rate coordination into 
practice, and ensuring its proper v/orhing. One of 
the objectives V7as to organise road transport at 
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"regional level” cind at "natione,! level”. At both, 
these levels ”tariii coordinating” organisations, 
placed under the chairnanship of senior officers 
of the Public Works Adainistr.etion were created in 
which the S.E'.C.]?., road hauliers and forwarders 
particip.:.tGd. A!)l tariff proposals made by the 
national Poad Coi:a.:ittee or the ciECP which might 
affect the road treaisport activity- must be submitted 
'ogether with the Council's advice for approval by 
Ihe Kinister of lublic Works. The SITCP is studying 
a reform of its tariffs in order to put then better 
in line with the operating costs of the commodities 
involved, 

3,6 , One aspect of coordination in Prance is that 
SNCP is prohibited (unlike the minor raj.lvray companies) 
to run its ow:. road services by partia,lly cha.iiging 
over, if need be, from rail to road. There are, 
however, certain exceptions to those conditions 
in favour of S.W.C.P, In large cities, it 
runs its own delivery services and in smaller tovms, 
the work is entrusted to auu:i3.iary hauliers who 
are bound by contract to the railway, Pinally 
provision is made for the S.IT.C.P, to hire, to 
a liiaited extent, the road transport une’ertaking 
vehicles for its long distance traffic. To 
counter-balance its handicap in terminal delivery 
operations, the S.xT.C.P, has developed the combined 
rail and road teclmique which permits a goods 
'door“to*^oor' service. Besides, the use of 
containers of various descriptions lias developed 
a great deal. Transport by means of rail-road 
semi-trailers is of jarticular interest, as it 
means actual coordiruition betvjcGii the railv^ay 
and road hauliers wlio adopt this method of 
oper?.tion. The former financially assists 
'the latter who in turn give up their role of 
purely road oper:.tors, Korcover, on two lines 
a Dchcno has recently been started consisting of 
solid trains of flat wagons cs,rrying lorries 
or semi-trailers over long diste-nces, the final 
part of the journey only being made by road. 




3*7 I>iie to the- increasini^- nvirbor of road transpor- 
to.tion a special retaliation becajo necess ■.r 3 ^ (except 
for short-distance transport up to 150 liloxetres and 
firLis carrying their own goods). As an e.dainistrative 
neasnre it lois decided thohe roa-d transporters slio-o.ld 
hold a special authorisetion card issued by the 
hiiiistry of Tr^onsoort .for purposes of carr 3 /i?.ig oait 
their profession. To avoid nisuse of cards it was 
decided to charge tees which was governed by such 
factors as vreight, distance, nature of coniciodity 
transported etc. 


3.8 The regulation of the activity of road 

charterers was s,lso tahen up. '■^’hic .proved very 

useful for grouping goods to be desptaclied together 

in th,e scfie wagons and thus rn-de then cheaper^ 

use 

but th.e charter CIS tried to r.ake the best£oi the 
sitfiation by earning both fron the "transporter 
and the client. Their increasing imaber rendered 
necessai'y tiie lidding of a licence for carrying 
out the tro.do, ITow tlie licence is obligatoiy, 
forncrly, only those who ]iad been in the trade 
fron 1939 were granted 3,icences^ .This dc^te wc.s 
later extOnded in 1948 and again in 1952, 

Though these adniniotro.tive neasures were 

found useful, S.h.C.P. considered then inadequate, 

two 

(rovorra-ent, therefore, inposed L' taxes onroad 
transporters; (i) fixed tax and (ii) tonnage tax 
in order to restrict their growth, 

3.9 The folloviing financial measures have also 


been taken: 

(i) Coordin, tier of road-rail tariffs lias 
been orgonised with a view to srualising the cost- 


of road and rail 
their tariffs in 
as ! v.ch c,G 14?». 


transport. S.I'T.C.F. have revised 
certain ctises, lowering then by 
A standard tariff schedule lias thus 


been drawn up which ponaits of loirering the cost in 
cort'iin special transport upto an i.'reducible ba.sic 
laininun provided therein. 
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(ii) The Roac’. Trancporters Association liave issued, 
for the first tine, a ts.riff list, effective from Ist 
July, 1961, It is sinilar to the Rs.i].\7e-y Tariff List, 

It is, hoi;ever, felt tliat the nev7 to.riffs will/iake 
the rail and roo.d tra.ncport ujiiforn. All proposals 
for modification of Road Transport tariffs liave to 
he excnined by the, ''Conssil ITational de Coordination 
Tcarifairo*', and subr-itted to the Iliiiistry, 

(iii) As regards Railvray Transport Tariffs, the 
tariff schedules also contain provisions for granting 
rebates in the following ca'ses:- 

.1 . Private tracks (.junctions); In such cases, 
the S.iT.C.P. have less work and expenses while the 
factory concerned has extra expenses and responsibility 
such as invcstrient on the installations, c:.re and 
n^olntenance of the tra.cks, etc, Tlie S.iT.C.P, reimbux’ses 
a specific anount calcuJ.ated on the basis of tonnage 
received or despatched by the factory. 


/_ weight and 
distance. The 
empty wa.gons 
returned to 
the 


2, Pull trains : Subject to certain conditions, 

such as r.iinii.iun toruaage, distance, etc., an a.llov7ance 
on a percentage basis is paid to the sender (for 
exanpla, 14.505^ for 600--ton trains; for a 

1,000-ton trains, running on week days). 

3. Pr i vs. t e wa, go ns : As the S.IT.C.P, incur no 

expenses for these wo.gons, s. specific anount is refunded 
to the finn owing these v7a._ons. This is calculated • 

on the basis of the type of v^agon, the/supplier are 
subject to pc.ynent of a fee depending on the vreight 
and disto.nce, 

•4. Rail-Road Traili.rr. : Cost is calcuh'^ted 

on the basis of the utilization of the equipment (full 
part, etc). 


‘5, Containers, . When these belong to the 
user, a discount is shown. Transport fee is chargeable 
on empty containers returned to thqt)wners. When 
containers are gro ped together in the sane wagon/s, 
a concessional tariff is applied. 



GEHI'iAUY 




Tlio total voltir:ic of tz'affic novoucnt by inland 
tranoport in the Federal Hepublic of V/ost Gerniany in 
1957 a.ppro::ino.ted 127,000 nillion tlaa, Roup,hJ^, lia.lf 
irae on the Pedox*al RailTfayc and a quarter oacli on 
inland waterways and road haulage. Of this about 
15,000 nillion thn. of short-distance freight traffic 
is co.rried in firms’ own vehicles which are restricted 
to a 50 kn. ra.diuo of tho location of any particular 
undertahin;". The West Germn Govenment iir.vc not 
loft the trraisport systci. to '’I-Iarkct Autonatism" 
and have developed an individual transport policy 
in view' of tho fo3.1owinin considerations: 

(i) Transport has to serve social, cultural 

r,nd econonic piirpoocs and lias an irroortant- 
sii 2 ;nificance ior the defence of the coimtry. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


ilo State can afford to dispense with the 
opC::inp' up of ronote and ocononically 
backward regions by noo-n.s of providing 
traffic services. In case of need, the 
State will rec,uire fro:.: the traffic, 
installo.tion services wliich are not pa,yin2« 
At least a^ bia transport carrier nust bo 
avo.ilable which cor. rciTiUlarly provide siicli 
services as yield, very little incosiO or 
'. 11 . 


no inco;:ic 
In the 


at 


'iold of ir.land traffic thero is 
r.o unifona r.arlcet pattern under v/hich 
price structure co.n be fully femulated 
autonstically acccrdiiv; to supply and 
demand, The supp ly in traffic narhet is 
pronouncedly inelastic, Tho tro.ffic 
services are o:cposed to nany .circui’iS- 
tanrtirj. and season'.'.1 changes in the 


econonic life without their 
to get accustomed to thoj" os.i 


being able 
iily and 


quickly. 


1.1 Since 1949, the traffic policy of the Podeml 
GovcmL.ent lia.s boon, guided by the foHowling principles: 

(a) The traffic policy should servo the 
gGnor.al vjolfarc of tho Geri'.vnn people. 

It may favour noithor o.ny individual 
traffic C'rrior nor aiiy individual 
oconouic group, 

(b) Tho transport user has the free choice 
of the i-:-.^.ano of tra.nsport. 


(c) 


A service coepotition of the 
traffic c.^rriers sucli as the 
the iislrnd :n\vigatioi: systcr. 
motor tr.e.ffic is nocosooiry •::] 
rooiain in force. 


irJ..:,nd 
railways, 
and th-o 
ad shall 
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(d) The sGlf-sLifficient econony of tr: ffic 
service is to he ained at, 

(a) The table of fares must bo published 
and has to be approved. 

(i) All tro^nsport-uaers are to be trc.eoed 
equally. Any individual discrijain tic 
is prohibited, 

(ip) Generally the service of railway araaa. ort 
and oanibus linos cannot be disponsod vri-th, 

(h) The adnission (licence) to public transport, 
if nocossitatod by special circvxistaneeD, 
requires a sanction. 


Oonstitutional 

.•jurisdiction: 


2. The fsuidanental Ico// of 23rd flay, 1 949, sets 
out the jurisdiction of the Peder.al Hepublic and the 
States in the field of transport. The railways fall 
within the exclusive legislative power of the Pedcral 
Aepublic, while road transport and construction and 
naintonance of long distance highways is subject to 
the concurrent -legislation. The autobahns and roads 
which fornerly belonged to the Reich (Gerr'.an Empire) 
ca;:c now owned by the Pedc-ral Republic, The 
adainistr’-tion of the Autobahns o.nd other long¬ 
distance road transport is, however, in t.:,ie hands 
of the States or the self-a,dD.inisterGd corporo.tions. 


Railways s 


5. About 35 per cent of the West Gernan Railwoys' 
net worh ccnsists of Federal owned State Railvjoys 
(Deutsche Bundesbahn) vrhj.ch are wholly State 
controlled undertahings. They provide tho largest 
voluiao of traffic but their share in the transport 
as a whole has been steadily declining duo to 
severe conpotition fron road transport. The 
Federal Rarlways lic^ve functioned purely in the 
interest of the State econoroy and to serve social 
oaid politico,! objectives. The tariff ra.,.GG for 
vcd-urfolG goods and for regions of hc.avy transport 


have been in narhed c6 


at to tho transport 


concessions given to the bachward and econonically 
\ J 0 ' A...;.. Cl X' 0 3- S » The Federal railways lro,ve tlic following 
oblig otions:- 
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(1) . Opero-tion of uiiecoiiouic sections# 

( 2 ) I aintonc.nco a,ncl. se 2 rvicin <3 of &n,c’i rai.l'-ay 
offices as do not bring profitable .^etrrns 
and \ih±ch could bo coordinated and operated 
uore centrally, 

( 3 ) Operation of passenger traffic according 
to requirements irrespective of tlie 
profitability of the different traffic 
services^ and type of trains (workers and 
students' tra.in&, alack traffic sections), 

( 4 ) ^’'ain'cenance of transport re servos for 
busy traffic. 


3.1 As regards the Railv/ay to,riffs, 
is as follows: 


the position 


1) i) 


ii) 

ill) 

iv) 


v) 


T.to.rc ro '.'o frr’xd for 
all sections and railway offices 
irrespective of costs a.nd cor.ipctitiye 
conditions# 

Tariff rates are graded, lower rates 
being chr.rged for longer distances. 

There are subsidy tariffs for coal 
end steel transport. 

There arc reduced tariffs for 
passenger tra.nspoi’t. 


The tariff rates are the sane as thc-t 
of industrial long-distance goods _ 
traffic irrespective ox difference in 
perfornances (such as house to house 


delivery in the c; 


I CwO iJ - V 

■se of road transport 


2 ) ' 
3) 


re is general obligation to publish 
ISC tariffs. 

>cial charges are subject to, 

'PBtiort liiiiister's canction# Aiiy ,'vl^ 
idiltd/ liave to to r.pproYod by 

A oo:..lttoo 
the railways, muuatry, 

^^rtt“on1ropo“GltSiop which require 

-jor changes in cliarges. 
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3.2 V/lien the railways liad a nonopolistic position, 
they ccuuo to have a tariff structure under v;hich 
revenue fror. a consigniicnt "bore no reli.tion tothe 
the actual cost of carrying it. VRiilo the classi¬ 
fication ensured that consigniacnts should hear 
chargos related to their valaie, the distance gCw 1 . 1 c 
provided tliat as the distance conveyed increased so 
the rates per kn, toppled dovmwards. The objective 
was to oqua.lise the global revenue and cxpendituiB 
of the undertaking and not the covering of costs 
for each individual consignsient, As a result 
profitable transport services subsidized unprofitable 
ones. The obligations inposed on tariff operations 
and fo r-,warding conditions as well as the principle 
of equa.l rates for equal distances ueant that the 
railwa 3 '’ could exercise no preference as to the traxfic 
it wished to carry. The Railway Law requires that 
certain concession fares be granted notably for all 
trc.vel to and fro:.: vrorlc on vrec’cly c,nd nonthly tickets. 
Over 90 per cent of journeys are at concessional 
fares and average about half of nornal fares. They 
Iv.vo not risen proportionately to t’ne co t for the 
railways, including we.gee. Moreover, the railvrays 
In.vc to carry a very heavy pensions burden. Another 
burden for the Federal railvrays is stated to be the 
inter-zonal traffic between the West a.nd East GernarAy, 
The annual loss from this traffic is to the tune 
of DM. 20 laillion. In the case of goods traffic 
also, the annual loss is DM 50 nillicn. In 1958 
the i:ie.jor losses suffered by the Federal railvrays 
oji'ounted to DM, 847»3 nillion in the case of 
passenger transpont, DM. 374*6 nillion in aiixed 
cargo, and DM. 119.4 nillion in respect of liiggage 
and eicpresE freight transport. 

Road Traiispo.rt. 4« I^ West Gernany the notor transport is 

regulated under the Road Haultage Act of 17th October, 
1952 vrhich superseded the lavr of 26th July, 1935. A 
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distinction is dravm between the short and long distance 
goods trans.port. Ihc fomer noves within a radius 
of 50 Km* fron where a vehicle is stationed, and the 
latter beyond this range. As regards short distance 
co:,:nercial tranSj-ort, firms require operation ;pernit 
a.nd no tranisport tax is levied, ho restrictions c.re 
imposed on short distanice transport on *own' account 
said it is also xiot subject to taocaticn. A Me...: ce 
is required for long distance h.-.ulage. The number 
of vehicles licensed for long distance haulage was 
frozen in 1958 at o.bout 21,000 for a period of 8 
years. Long distcnicc permits o-X'e subject to a. quota 
fixed by the Federal Government. Thirty per'cent of 
all long dista,nce licences are issued for transportation 
vrithin a radius of 1 50 Sn.. of the pMcc where the 
vehicle is stationed, and 70 per cent of licences are 
issued without restrictions on distance for the 
c 3 ,rric.ge of goods to any place in the Federal territory. 
Railways are entitled to 3»5 por cent of long distance 
road transport permits. In actual practice, the 
Federal railvrays have not utilised this offer fully. 

The railways only exceptionally operate lorries, 
for instance, where branch lines have been closed 
and they controxt out their collection and delivery 
services. These long distance vehicles are not 
permitted to ply within snort distances of 50 Fin, 
Licences are issued taking int"' consideration the 
personal relic.bility, competence, operating efficiency 
of firm, tochnic.M fitness of vehicle and public 
transport requirements, 

4.1 The long distance transport of goods by road 
is subject to fixed tariff rates wliicli are esto.blishod 
by the Federal flinistrics of Transport snid Economics 
and arc cJLmost the same as on the rs.ilv/'ays except 
in the c:ise of coal and ore for v/hich railways Ixave 
special ra-tes. It v/as with the object to prevent 
uuidercutting of ro.tcs tho/c the freight road transport 
cliarges for distonices over 50 Km.- were firsi: linJccd 
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to bliG State R i.tv.-.y tariffs. Transport iiL-jurance 
is als: oonpulsory. Ac r-'cgards snort distance 
goodc transport, tnc tariff provides floor and 
coiling ratesi 


4i2 


There ia no restricti 


n- 


rans,:oi'i; 


I r.,--, I 


c,ccou:".t except that it ia leg^.lly prohibited fro:.: 
undortahing tiansjport oa gQods "for others". Thar fori'; 
of transport docs not requirre any licence. In or'’or tc^ 
prevent its unliealtlpy expansion and to protect the 
public ro'd transport and the railwa.ys, long discanco 
factory transport wa,a subjected to can enlmicod tr’.aasport 
ta:i through Transport Pimnee Iiorr of 1955. h'irh efisct 
froai the‘1st \.i.pril 1959, tliisforr.! of transp’ort is 
saibject to a special transport tax aa'-ounting to 5 
Pfennings per ton Itiloneter vrhicli is about five tii.os 
as liigh as the usual transport tax. Exceptions 
lu'.ve been nade in respect of tra;:spQrt ‘ of coru’.oditics 
lil:o ioilh, a'.il]': products, fresh ro.'ot, ii';land fin;.:n-c, 
vcgeta,blos ..nd fruit jaiicos for vdiich the tan is 1 
Pf per ton k.ii. 

4,9 Tlrrough thoL.au of March 21, 1956, the 
peraaissible size and ueight of heavy lorraes and 
trailers ws-s reduced. By alteriiing the TOia tra.i'.c,-ort 
licensing regul:.'.tion, tho Daxiniun peraiissible craLC. 
load v/as reduced fro.:i 1 0 tons to 3 tons per & 2 ..'.igle 
axle and fro-'; 16 tons to 12 tons per do-able xle. 

The liaacinuai was cut fron 40 tons to 24 'tons. These 
regulations were first applied to new vehicles 
cor’.ing into traffic on lot Jo.nu ry, 1958, The 
existing lorries and trailers were permitted to 
opor te in tho old way up to July 1, I960, 

4,4 Under the Road Haulage Act of 17th October, 
1952, a Cor;;'oration knov/n as the "Pedoral Insti-cute 
of long distance g.ods .traffic" was set up. This 
liistitu'cc is co'ntrolled by the }?cder.al Iiinister of 
Trcaisport and it advises liin on rntters of transport 
and tariff policy. The Pedcral Institute is in¬ 
charge of tariff control and the enforconent of 
other regulatory r.eosurca on roa.d transport 
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industry said ior these purposes it depends a groat 
deal on whe^t are iQiovm s.s Freight Control A;vcnciGS, 

26 such c.gencies render assistonice to the Institute 
and out of these, 19 arc cooperative organisations 
of the roo-d transport industry, ho new licences 
for long dista.ncG piihlic goods tronisport by road 
are issued without the consent of the Federal 
Institute, Moreover, lorries v/ith r?, pa,ylos,d exceeding 
4 tons onid operating on own account on long distances, 
arc required to be registered with the Institute, 

It is stated th?,t it has not been possible to enfox’ce 
road transport tariffs, ", .. despite BAG'S (Federo.l 
Institute for long distance goods trinsport) endeavour, 
no effective control could be exercised so far. Due 
to lo.c.: of commercially troJ.ned personnel employed 
in snail transport orgarns-tiens, freights arc 
seldon properly calculated,... noreover, road transport 
tariffs exist often onou.gh only in theory as j.t is 
practically inpossible to control this type of 
traaisport business transaction, o.pw'.rt fron the fact 
tha.t i'any of these transport services could be 
canouflagcd as a.cconi.'iOdation (coUr-tesy) services", 

4,5 Due to the fact thc.t the entire legislation 
for the road traaisport, whether it dea.ls with 
profescion;'’.! regulefciono, "taxes or other problems, 
is in the hands of the Federal Authority, it vras 
considered necessary to create Central Federation 
of the Road Transport Prefossion (ZnV) in 1947 in 
order to secure participation of the tra.nsport 
organic tion at tin fr.aning of the legislation. 

The econooic natters are dealt i-mth by the Road 
Transport Coopcr'tivos (SVGs) in the v^-rious 
Federal States which together fom ts Ccntre.l 
Coopero-tivG for the Federa,l Republic. There 
a\re 20 regional cooperatives which have set up 
73 distribution centres. These centres serve as 
head clea.ring of..ices betwee:i users and ho.ulicrs. 

They collect the dena,nds for loading ca.pacity o-iid 
distribut.c then t^^^ffering laauliers throtigh a 
syston of public notice. 


Con 00 tition and 
Co ordino.tio n: 


5, V/ith the developncnt of the road system and 

the introduction of the heavy v.iOtor lorry into the 


-/ 
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noveniGiit of goods, the- nonopoly wliich the railways 
once enjoyed lias "been brolren. The question of 
equalising conpotitive conditions in inland 
transport has been discussed" for long in conncctj.on 
with the problen: of coordination of different oysterie 
of tro.nsport. The problen is conplex o-S the technique, 
the lego.l and econonic orga,niGO.tion, the cost structure 
and nethods of transport are very different in the 
case of different carriers, 

5.1 The cho.rges for long distcance road liaulage, 
apart frora a few exceptions, are linked to railwc,y 
charges. The railways feel that this state of affn.irs 
is dotrir.'ental to tlien in neeting cor.netition since 
the door-to-c’oor service offered by the road vehicles 
is bound to look nore attractive to the users than 
the carriage fror. stati.,n-to-station by rail. It 

was felt that the avpplic7,tion of the tariff systccs 
to the road troaisport without at the sorie time 
applying obligations regarding operations and 
forv/arding of tiaffic "enabled road operator’s to 
concentrate on traffics which vrere higlily rated 
but 'vhiose working costs vrore lov;. The railways 
were left to carry individually the unprofitable 
traffic and thoir profita,ble flow v;cre undermined". 

The regulation of long distance transport which 
brought a,bout the licensing of individual vehiclos 
under the Act of 1935 and subsequently the Road 
Ha,ula,ge Act of 1952, however, limited their 
activities to some extent, 

5.2 The costs of building and maintaining the 
Autobahns a,nd other roads vjore inaxle out of general 
taxation, but the railwa,ys had to find the none;^ 
to provide and n.-.intain its permanent vray and to 
pay interest and depreciation charges. The road 

t 

transport, therefore, Ims been relieved of the 
substantial costs from the very bej^inning. 

Moreover, during the years when the foad trcnisport 
industry in Germany was undeveloped, yohicle and 
fuel oil taxes did not constitute any i,*v'.portant 

-/- 
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factor in total coots It X’ra,s not until 1955 tha,t 
the tax systeivi uas reforned in order to tachle the 
trend towards the use oi* very heavy goods vehicles. 

The long distance road lic'.ulc.ge industry uainly 
onployed lorries run by diesel which was priced 
lov7. It is only recently that the rise in the fuel 
tax on diesel oil and the incres-se in the price of 
oil have corrected the situa.ticn, 

5.3 3vor since a. trans :ortation ta.x on long 
diGta,nce inductria,l transport v/as levied in 1 955, 
the voluxio of such tra,ffic up to 1 958 decreased by 
?,pproxin:^tGly 11 per cent. This was, however, not 
for the benefit of Pedera^l railways but for that of 
industrial transport organisation. Since the 
bGginnr'.ng of 1959, private factory tro.nsport is 
winning bad: its lost position (as the result of 
transportation tc.x) and by June pO, 1959 it has 
been able to increase its traffic volui'.e by 7 per 
cent as o.g'_.inst the first half of 1958. Within 

the sane period long distance goods traffic increased 
'by 12,3 per cent w’nile Federal Ra.ilwc.ys incurred a 
loss of 3.5 per cent in goods traffic. T.' .. .rb;.;;' 

trw.ck transport of alaost all kinds of goods is 
offering sorio’aa coapetition to rail goods traffic 
especially, if truck traffic receives freight on 
return journeys cand if such transport does not 
involve ciresLitous routes. 

5.4 Thus it is seen tho.t the West G-ernan Railways 
iiove been accumulating large deficits over recent 
years. As, in the vrords of Ernest Dovies, "freight 
traffics have fallen slunply minly because of unequal 
cor'.petition; profitable traffics go to the roads 

and the suiprofitables arc left to the railways; 
the railvrays are ' andicapped by statutory obligations 
not appllca,ble to other transport forms; cliarges 
h?ve lagged behind rising costs", horeover, 
capital investments since the v/ar hove been 
inadequate both to'cat. h up arrears and to brir-g 
the system up to modern standards to enable them to 
Iialt the drift of traffic to other competitors. 
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5*5 Tile railv/ay ‘adnini strati on is nc.king 

deterrined efforts to -jet the deficit \mder control* 
The Federal railways la.y stress on the need to 
bring in line a,ll the basic conditions of operation 
to all carriers, that is, to equalise then as far 
as practicable. The Railways consider tlnit each- 
node of transport 'should - pay its full share of 
costs with taxo.tion equally a,ppliod. The railway 
adninistration loaintains that with the equalisati.on 
of costfJ and the fixation of cho.rges according to 
costfthe railvrays would be in a sound conpetitive 
position. The steps considered necessary by the 
railways to elininr.to operating at a loss are (1 ) 
renoval of certain socia.1 obligations, particularly 
those r lating to charges, and all other statutory 
req^^ire^ents including cor.rj.on carrier obligations 
etc.J (2) placing of competitors on an equal 
footing v;ith themselvesjand (5) by modernisation 
or ra,tionalis tion vdiich includes the elimination 
of unrenunenative lines, 

5.6 The railways only exceptionally operate 
lolTioSj, for instance, v/hore branch lines hc-ve 
been closed and they contract out their collection 
r.rnd delivery services. Road rail operators o.re, 
hovrover, being developed with containers, piggy- 

ack service of loaded lorries on flat v.^agons 

and so on. Road passenger trrnisport does not 

constitute such a prcb3.ca as road goods carrio.ge 

o.s generally long bus and coach fares are higher 

than railiray fares. The’ ra.ilway themselves 

operate road vehicles ■’.airfLy to provide alter:iatiVG 

services where braiicfc linos h'-vo boon closed, 

'.1 

They also work in close cooperation vrith the 
G-eromn postoR buses, 

5.7 As there was lack of knowledge of the 
structure of cost of individual transport 
■undertakings, informa.tion is being compiled 

0 ,t present, in .accordance vrith the law of 
December, 1958, on Statistics of costs and 
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services performed “by rail transport systems during 
the year 1959. Progress in this respect could well 
lead to theleying of firm found:,tions for nevj- 
independent road and rail ta,riff .structures based 
on actual costs* 

5.8 The Federal Railways are also engaged in an 
endeavour to rationalise and modernise their operation 
Railways are trying to offer the travelling public 

a quick, comiaodious and ccononica,! mccnis of transport 
and to the loa,ding agencies a quick, sure and reliable 
transport system, A nuaber of tech:iical measures 
have boon introduced ’.rhich couJLd ultinoacely improve 
the competitive position for ra.il a groat deal. The 
German Federal Railways have made the maximun effort 
towards the improvement of goods transport, 

5.9 The ratijno,lis;;tion of bimnch linos undertaken 
by the railways is of particular significance, I 
order to get a clear idea of the importance of brc.nch 
lines for the total budget, economic investigs.tions 
were started in the middle of 1949 for approxim>,.tely 
480 branch lines with an operationa.! length of 12,000 
laa, and these are being systcma.tixially carried on 
even today. In 1958 a programme was dravni up for 

the closing of unpr'ofita,ble local lines. The 
entire traffic on 44 local lines (433 lua.) v:as to 
stop. Traffic on 17 linos (199 km) has been stopped. 
Passenger traffic v/as to cease on 22 lines (324 ki:) 
of which 8 (105 icm) hc.ve already been clo.sed to 
passenger traffic, Betx/oen 1952 and the institution 
of 1 958 prograra.ie, 11 lines ( 14 O km) were closed 

to all traffic and 30 (306 lui) to passenger traffic, 

> ■« 

5.10 A lively di'seussion ho,s been going on in 

» 

West Germa.ny over the questionjof how far could the 
Railways at best be relieved of its present 
stringent public obligations, in fa,vour of a more 
flexible policy on strictly commercial linos. 

In 1958, the Parliament appointed a Cor.imission to 
report on this p-'rticular question while studying 
the economic position generally of the German 
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Federal railways. In its report which vras published 
in February 1960, the Oor-r.:iission expressed the- view 
that under its statutes Federal Railway ho.s to 
operate a public service and not sinply to run a 
corai'.iercial business and sug£;e&ts that Federal Ra,ilways 
be enabled to operate on a comorcial basis in so 
far as it is required to fulfil its tasks. The 
Co:.nission has proposed that it should bo for the 
Federal Transport Minister to decide and to bear 
the cost of such operationa,! and trc-ffic neasurcs 
a,s are thought ccononically right .nid socia,lly 
desirable, 

5*11 With rega.rd tc Fodercvl Ra.ilway transport 
obligations, the CoDi.iission is of the opinion that 
i'.t lea.st in short distance traffic there are sufficient 
tro.nsport facilities availe.ble to the users to 
allow the readval of’the- obligations on railways 
in respect of goods traffic for distances upto 100 
kn. This vrould nea.n an equalisation of rail 
goods traffic with road transport, Econoiaic and 
industrial requirouents, however, in t I:.c opinion 
of the Cor-vaission, render it necessary tiir.t/’ailv/ays 
continue to operate as a public service in long ■ 
distance traffic i.e, distances nore than 100 lea. 
Autonomous tariff policy will, accorc'ing to the 
Coiiiinission, enable the Federal railways to bal^i.nce 
uneconomic services with higher tariffs, 

5,12 After a thorough examination of the problem, 
the- Commission lias cone to the- following conclusions 

a.) The obligation to set up fixed tariff 

rates and the publication thereof should 
be applicable to all transport, 

b) It is incompatible with Federal Railways 
CO mcrcial operations that they bo denied 
to fix their ovrn tariff rates, that ib,' 
these be determined by a third party. 

As proposed by the Coruiission competent 
Federal RaMlways -utliorities should be 
authorised to fix ra.ilway tariff rates, 
including special tariff rates. 
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c) In detorriining tariff rates, the follovriog 

principles should he observed.: 

(i) According to•self-costs, and competitive 
conditions, 

(ii) Equal tariff rates for all transport 
users under even circuxistoncesthco'c 
roust be no unjustified discrinino.t ion 
no undue preference or prejudice vis-a- 
vis the shipper and/or receivers, ploces 
.and/or ccononic sections; there r.iust be 
no i.ieuse of position in roarket, 

(iii) They should rmke visible the natural 

advantages of ro.il transport vis-a-vis 
cor'ipetitive bransport syeten e.g., 
concede sealed rates for different 
dlstmceo. 

d) The Federal Einistor of Transport should 
continue to Imve the right to exercise 
genoro.l control on the proper executio:.: of 
tciriff rcgulo.tions, a.s well on on the 
observance of legal regulations regoa'’ding 
tariff deterninc?:tion; ho usi/be entitled 
to to.ke steps against tariff offences said 
nust be able to prevent other irregulari¬ 
ties. Federal *.inister of Transport should 
be granted the riglit to Ic^y domi the princi¬ 
ples for tariff detorr;:.in,ation, .ospecially 
such, as should govoa-ri the tariff structure 
of all traa'ispert organisations. 

c) Federal ro.iluays • t.ariff autonoiay v/ill not 
prejudice Federal liinistcr of Transport's 
right to issue tariff injtnictions, 

f) Federal railwo.ys must, as all important 
European railv7a.ys, have the right to allow 
rebates or other concessions whenever such 
be in their own bus. -.ess interest and/or 
whore general ’sarket conditions should 
render such L'.c3,GUjre£. necessary. 

g) Federi:! Eailv/ays r.iust be entitled to 
charge differeiitial rates vrhere and 
whenever such be in the interest of 
their c;petitivenoss, 

Tho ■ 

h) /broker's covr-ission he fixed and thus 

he brought under control too, 

i) The Co:.j.;issi'..n further suggests a revision 
of t:io uro.scnt coGrdin.tion syston for 
transportation cln^rgcc. Thero should ho 
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cqi:ial rights for all types of transport 
organisations to deterniho freight r:?,tes, 
inclr.ding -special rates, 

i) The Coi'..niscion wishes to groait S'odoral 
Ro.ilvr.ays the long claiiicd rig’at'oC solf- 
iian.sgGi-elit .aid frecdon of o.ction on the 
basis of equality ’'ritli ohher transport 
0 r g.;.ni sat j.o ns • 

5.13 The Cornission ha.s also etror^gly rccon-'.ended 
ro-ising of the vehicle ta.n for the lorries and 
truchs heco^use of the fact tha.t gasolino^^s used 
hy then e.nd therefore, the contributionc^these 
vehicles on the basis of mineral oil tan is not 
proportiono.tc to the costs of the rates (it is much 
less) with their toimaige .a.nd loa. According to the 
new Transport Pinaiice Act vihich vias pa.ssed in 
March, 1060 incorporating the recorniendations 
the Coiinission, itjis necess.fry tliat for over 200 
leg*to '2 tons, there should be a basic contribution 
of DM 22 (upto to nov; it was DM 20) and for tonnc-ge 
of Doro tban two there should be a rising tax 
of DM 1,50 per ton (v/hicli •vran up to novr DM 1 per 
ton), 





ITAL" 


The ItcJ-iEJi S'oa'co Ilailv/ays are nanagcd by the 
Administration oi State Railvrays irhich is em e.utonomous 
body, functioning within the ojabit of the Ministry 
of Ti'ansport. It has no juridical status of its om. 
The Railways got subventions from the Treasury for 
the services rendered in the nature of public services, 


o.g’«,tho support prices applied in the interest of 
certain productive sectors or for the development 
of economically backwoxd areas• The tariff policy 
followed by the State Railways is gro.dually departing 
from the principle of "x;hat the traffic can boar". 
This principle, applicable mainly to goods trcuisport, 
is still being applied to a rcdeicc-d extent to the 
tariffs which .are based on the value of the ..oods 
carried, A policy of lcvc]ling doxm tariffs has been 


developed in 


enable the 


Rail\;ays 


the Adminis¬ 
tration lia,s 
reached an 
agreement with 


competition with roads, 

2, The Italian Railways are also running road 
transport Gci''viceo under Royal Decree which empowers 
railx/ays to operate automobile services to replace 
or to supplement certain railway linos. So far as 
the management of such services is concerned, ‘'fic 
State Railways arc authorised to arrange tnom either 
directly or by awarding a contract to other concerns, 

5, A great development of road services V7hicn 

comp.ctcd ■ vrith the Railvrays posed a problem of 
coordination, Tha operation of public motor transport 
in Ito-ly is subject to a "Concession”, that is to saj'", 
an administrative provision recognising the effective 
necessity to establish the service, tal-iug into account 
the existing rail ?hd roa,d services which :.',re considered 
inadcquo-tc to meet the public demand, Desidos, with 
a view to coordinating the rail and road transport, 
the Association of Road Transport "Concessionaires" 
on a voluntary/ basis which provides among o'chcr 
things for the constitution of a Commission of hi^ 
officers <:.nd roprosentativos of the parties concerned, 
presided oVer by the Minister of Transport or his 
reprosentative,. This Commission has the function ox 
examining, at a high Icvol, proposals for the establish¬ 
ment of a motor service or the alteration of an 
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Qxistiiiij motor service rhich might have met rith tlio 
opx:)osition ox the St:,te Ra,ilurys. 

4. The Tremsport of goods bx'- ro.'.d on behalf of 
third pr-rtics is subject to regulation which limdt 
thoir free opor.,.tion hy meane of parlicoaentary euthori- 
srtion in respect of the numbers to bo authorised. 

Thus, the licensing sx'stcm 3af3i;hinrds the interest of 
not only tho State Roilv/ays but also the economic 
intorests of the existing road transport compenios, 

A policy of almost complete freedom Zlio^/ever, adopted 
in respect of transport affected as o. complement to ajn 
industrial or commercial activity to satisfy the needs 
of the firms themselves. 

5. In the interest of coordination, tho State 
controls the rates charged by the tr;?nsport services 
in order to limit to a reasonable entont the profits 
of the' contractors. This dut;/ is entrusted to the 
Ministry of Transport which carries it out by applying 

a coiTimon rate to tho various services, the basic tariffs, 
determined by tehing into account the need to control 
competition of such services omong themselves and 
with the Stfee Railways. Passenger fares on the 
railways cire more strictl 3 '’ controlled than charges 
for road trcns";ort. Rail faros arc increased by Act 
of Pa,rli 'jnent but no legislation is needed for chenges 
in ro;„d transport ch rges« 

6. Por coordination bet^reen road trensport end 
other systems of transport, the Ministry of Transport 
meiinta-ina in ee,ch region a. Consultative Regional 
Co;iimittee which .ssesses the locaJ. needs of transport 
end stud^T" the possibility of rationalising the various 
systems of transport for he benefit of the users of 
the erea. The results of such studies are then 
collected by the Central State Orgenisation which 
tahes them into consideration before tailing final 


decisions. 



JAPAN 


Jap'ii is a country of many islands. The main 
metuns of transport up to the Second World Wan were 
the Japanese Nationa.1 Ra.il\jay3, a number of private 
railways and the coastal shipping. The Railways 
have played an important role in the rapid industrial 
growth of the country. Coastal Shippinr: is also 
carrying a mass volume of freisht traffic. With 
the propnessive industrial develoijment, demand for 
transport facilities is also increasinp:. The total 
volume of traffic handled by various carriers during 
the year 1959 was as below:- 

Passen‘-er Freir'ht 

Railxvays 75?^ 4 3?^ 

Road 225^0 

Coasted. Shipping; 0,5?^ 445^ 

1,1 Japanese National Railx^ays mostly depend on 
earnings from the passenper traffic in the main city 
districts. In the Japanese Transport Lav:, there is 
no provision to restrict short-distance traffic to 
road end lon/^ distance to Railways nor is there any 
restriction on the priva.tely owned trucks by lar^e 
companies for movement of their own products. 

1 \.ir y.q 2, The' construction of railways in Japan was 

undertaken by the State in 1873« The private 
companies v^ere also encouraG^d by the State v:ith 
GU r .ntccd interest and in certain cases also cash 
subsidies. In M 906 the railways were nationalised. 
After the Second World War, the railways v:ere running' 
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in huj^e deficits because of the reconstruction vjorlc 
and labour troubles. The Government, therefore, 
reorcanised the Railways into a public corporation 
from 1st June,1949, charged with the task of operating 
the railway enterprises, ferry service and motor 
transportation service{relative to rail^mys). The 
budr^et,basic fa.res, ra-tes and charges of the Railways 
he.ve to be approved by the Diet. The Railway; 
organisation has to take the Government’s permission 
for the new construction or closure of .a railway 
line, commencement of a ferry service or motor 
transportation, electrification and other important 
works, 

2.1 There ha.ve been many revisions in the basic 
structure of tlie current freight rate system of the 

J.N.R, since it v;as established in 1912, The basic 
idea that the railwaj^ undertakin:; is a monopoly 
remain unchanged in the fixinc of rates. However, vath 
the rapid development in motor transport, the 
railway is fast losinf; its monopoly status. Efforts 
are now beinr made to revise the system in view of 
the competition, 

2.2 Freight classification is established only 
for car-load freight, Fnat each commodity is able 
to bear is the main determining factor of tiie 
ordinary clo-ssification and to this ia/added the 
element of cost of transport, A special classification 
is established for commodities require transport 

at low rates by reason.of the Government’s socio-economic 
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Re..'~:ulation of 
Transport 


Licensinr.its 
' scope and 
conditions. 


p^jlicy. There is no class if ioation oyston for less 
tho.n car-load frei'-ht. Since freight rates are 
uniform throughout Japan, the commodities are treated 
in a generalised manner in the car-ioad freii;::ht 
classification table and the speci-'i-l characteristics 
of the different localities are ne^^lected. As a 
measure to offset any shortcominf, the system of 
special reductions has been adopted. TL^se reductions 
are applied so as to induce p:reater volume of traffic, 
reduce the burden of frei^pht rates on specified 
commodities in special areas, or to comply with the 
public v;elfare policies, 

' 3* Japan has enacted a detailed Road Trojisportation 
law which lays down the procedure to be followed before 
operating: a motor transport enterprise and also the 
conditions to be observed in operatin/-; the enterprise. 
There are two broad types of motor truisport 
enterprises in Japan, n_amely, 'General' motor transport 
and 'Special* motor transport. The KJeneral' motor 
transport enterprise covers the transport of passenp'ers 
and coods and the 'Special' motor transport 

enterprise covers the transport of what is speci¬ 
fied in the law as "definite scope of passengers 
and poods". It v/ould appear that these two types 
conform brop.dly to the general classification of 
common ^nd .contricb carriejS respectively, 

3,1 A licence from the Minister of Tr-.msportation 
is necessary before a motor transport enterprise 
can be started. The licence specifies the route and 
area of the service and the hind of business the 
enterprise will Ccater to. The licence may also 
impose limitations on the enterprise in regard to 
the utilisers or the p;?.ss ciders to be transported or 
the frei'dit to be handled etc. Temper ry licence 
is also Granted to meet temper ry demand and "the period 
of the licence may be limited to meet the demand. 

The Minister of Transportation assures himself 
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of certain standards in recoil’d to an operator before 
granting a licence. These standards are different 
for the general and speci.'.\l motor transport enterprises* 

For the 'General' motor transport enterprise 
before i'rsaitin:: the license the Minister of Trans¬ 
portation assesses the ability of the operator tp 
satisfy the followinr: standards.- 

1, Tha.t the inaufjaration of the service is 
reasonable in meet in,:’; demand; 

^ * tho.t the additional transport on the 
route or in the areas to be served by 
the new motor transport enterprise 
does not affect the bal'nce of supply 
against the volume in demand; 

3. ihat the applicant has an adequate plan 
in executing: ihe enterprise in question, 

4. that the applicant has an ability to 
accurately execute his plan of the 
enterprise; and 

5. that the inaufairation of the s^xvice by 
the applicant is necessary for public 
interest a.nd is a.dequate. 

For the 'Special*motor transportation enterprise 
the following: standards are taken into account before 

the firantins of the licences 

1, That the inau^^uration of the- service 
is reasonable in meetin^^ the demand, 

'execute Ms plan 2. ^at the demand for motor transportation 

"of the enterprise. on the route or in the sections conceme 

cannot be a,dequa.tely met by "General 
motor transport enterprises ; and 
3. that the applicant has an .bility to accur tcly/ 

■ • 

3,2 The operator has to decide fixed fares, rates 
and charges applicable to passenger, freight and 

other kind of traffic ajad obtain the approval of 

the Minister of Transportation for them. Any 

revision in the fares, rates and charges has also 

to be approved by the Minister of Transportation. 

The Minister of Tronsporta-tion accords his approval 

on the following considerations; 

1, That the enterprise is under an efficient 
management adequately covering the cost 


Fare3.Rates md 
Charges'; 
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of operation and providing reasonable margin 
of profit; 

2, tlrat the service to be offered is not 
discriminatory to c-ny specific pas-sengers 
or shippers of freight; 

3. In consideration of the ability of the 
passengers and shippers of freight in 
bearing the cost of transportation,the 
enterprise must be such as will not make 
it difficult for the passengers and 
shippers to utilicfe the service; 

the enterprise must be such as will not 
create undue competition with existing 
motor carriers; 


5. the basic kilometerage for calculation of 
fanes, rates and charges decided by the 
Minister of Transportation must be 
applied in the case where the fares, rates 
.and char'^’es on a distance-basis is to be 
used. 

In the initial .'itage/^pproval was granted to 
a carrier for th.e r .tos only? "the c,arrier 

was allowed to decide the rate for e.ach case, within 
the framework of this maximum,with the agreement 
of the shipper. Such a practice of applying different 
rates to different shippers \-jr.3 detrimental to the 
development of business. In 1951 the Road Tr.'^nspor- 
tation Law was revised. Rates and fares for roa,d 
motor service were to be pre-determined,no reb.ate was 
allox'/ed on rates and charges rand the latter were to 
be collected before the object of transport was 
delivered to the consignees. However,in case of 
trucking business, the m.aximum and minimum r.ates were 
established instera,d of ’pre-determined rates’ and it 
was allov7ed to collect rates and chajrges after the 
delivery of goods to consignees. 


Transportation 

Agreement 


3,3 Before starting the operation, the operator 
has to prepare a transportation agreement which is 
sanctioned by the Minister of Transportation after 
taking into account that the c.gTeement is not likcxiy 


o 
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to affect the rightful interest of the public and 
that it contains specific provisions in ref^ard to 
the collection of fares, ra,tes and char^ies and the 
responsibilities of the operator. 

Oblirations The opera.tor of the enterprise has to accept 

-the requests for transportation except the follouin 
the onerator ^ 

onesj- 

1 , When the request for transportation falls 
outside the scope of the transporta,tion 
a^'reement; 

2 , when the operator lacks facility for 
handlin'^; the type of freight requested 
to be shipped; 

3 , when the request places a special burden 
upon the operator in re."o.rd to the 
shipment of frei,f:ht; 

4 , when the request is likely to violate 
public laws,regulations, rules^orders 
and morality; and 

5 t when ;2)6^6ral transportation is hampered 
by acts of God and other unavoidable 
reasons or by «uiy ordinance of the 
Ministry of Transportation. 

If an operator makes :5ny chanre or revision 
in the plan of his operation, he has to obtain prior 
sanction from the Minister of TrHnsporation,who will 
be cuided by those conditions which are taken into 
account by him in rrantinc a licence. 

The operator can enter into bicreement or 
contract with traffic traders, express and terminal 
handlinc agents for connecting service or joint 
manas^ment or for ma,kinf; alterations thereof. The 
acreement or contract and their revision are subject 
to sanction by the Minister of Transportation x^ho 
will be -ciuided by public interest in civinG it. 

Gont^l of 3,5 The operator is not permitted to conduct 

the uper^ign s:^^^ operations in any xmy prejudicial to public 

interest or to indulge in competi’ti^h which Ixmipcr 

the sound development of general transport industry. 

He cannot discriminate between passenrers or shippers. 
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Suspension of 
business. 


Tiie Minister of TrTjisjportation may direct an operator 
after ^iviny him an hfeariny to alter or suspend his 
opera,tions if he violates any of the aforementioned 
prohibitions. The Minister may aJ.so issue orders 
to the operator concerninc any of the following; 

matters:- 

1 . Altera.tion,modification,revision or 
cha.nf;e in the plans of undentahina; 

2 , a.ltera,tion,modification,revision or 
chanye in the fares,rates end charyes 
or the transportation agreement; 

3 , improvement of automobiles rnd other 
transport facilities and equipment; 

4 . the consummation of a'neement for 
common use of traffic,equipment,connectin 
service,joint management or other 
agreement relating to transportation 
with other traffic traders or express 
and terminal handlin'; ayents; 

5 « establishment of such measures as would 

be required in -jiuoncnteeing smooth 
transport operation in passenyer and 
■ freight traffic; and 

6 , execution of insurance covering the 

amount of compensations to be paid in 
connection with the transportation of 
passen-':ers and frei;:ht, 

3.6 An operator can suspend his business either 
temporarily (i.e, for a minimum period of one year) 
or permanently after obtaininr the approvrJ. of the 
Minister, The Minis,ter yives his approved, in all 
cases except where such suspension is likely to 
seriously inconvenience the reneral public. The 
approval of the Minister is not necessary in the 

c 'se of suspensions caused by dam.-,:':e to roads or 
bridges or other loyic:^!. remons, 

3.7 It woifLd thus a,px.9ar that in Jap?.n the 
motor transport enterprise is subject to o^uite 
extensive and intensive regulation by the Minister 
of Transportation who ha.s the powers to '^rrnt a 
licence, to define the scope of service, .to determine 




its f ires, rates r'Jid charges and also to ensure the 
opera.tion a.lon-- lines agreed to by 'the operator 
himself. ?or ^ivin;- sanctions to the operator 
at different stapes he is essentially c'J-ided by 
the public interest end sound development of the 
^peneral transport system* 



NSW ZEALArH) 


The New Zealr-.nd Government have exerted a Great 
influence over the nature and development of transport 
services as it is the only spending; and const¬ 

ruct in agency and the larpest tr:insport opera.tor 
in the country. As in the case of other rapidly 
developing countries, Hew Zealand is also faced 
with heavy demands for c'lpital expenditure to meet 
the needs of expandin’’ industry .and Growing- 
population. Under these circumstances, "the only 
satisfactorj'’ n.ation-al tr.ansport policy is one which 
attempts, to the extent that is consistent with the 
mr.intenance of an efficient service, to ensure that 
we make the heat use of the capit.al that v;e have 
already'' invested in our transport facilities. We must 
take adventafe of the benefits of the motor vehicle, 
but we must not underv'ULue the r.ailways merely 
because they are on older service. Proyress in 
transport, as in other activities, should be 
cumulative and,althouGh it is proper to clear away 
vrh.at is obsolete, we .cntomatically lose part of 
the ycins offered by a nev/er invention if we too 
hastily discard the still valua.ble older inventions 
which preceded it", * The over concentration on 
privately ovmed motor transport is stated to be 
already causinf.: conyestion in some of the citioj in 
Nev 7 Zeo^l.and,and creatine” problems of town and country 
planniny and road development incapable of speedy 
solution. 

2, Much of Hew Zealand’s economic development 
is stated to h.ave been due to its extensive railway 


* Statement of Policy on ’Transport of Goods 

by Road in New ZeaRand’ presented by Hon, J. liathison, 
Minister of Tr.cnsnort,in the House of Representatives 

(1959). 
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net work (some of it is in areas where traffic was 
never likely to be plentiful), ond to the railv^ays's 
willingness to carry large volumes of goods at low 
prices. As was pointed out in 1955 in a vniite 
Paper on the Transport of Goods by Ro.ad: 

"The country cannot i^ore tlic job of m;,ss 
transport,at ion done by the railways eacli year 
in handling heavy tonnages of co:'.l,timber,etc, • 
Nor can it ignore the fact that to duplicate 
the service given by the rail'way through .'lT. 
exp., 'ns ion of ro ad transport would rne cji 
considerable expenditure on motor vehicles, 
equipment, fuel, and manpower. This would 
necessitate the scrapping of millions of pounds 
of railv:ay plant and installations, and ex¬ 
penditure on road construction and maintenance 
for beyond the country’s present capacity. 

We must not forget the value of railways 
for development and to cater for the traffic 
needG/6f the future. Nor must we over-look 
the part the railxmys play in New Zealand's 
defence system", 

5, Accordin': to the statement of Government Policy, 
New Ze.aland requires a programme of b'nla.nced 
exp.ansion in the use of transport facilities, 

Kov/ever, as the rel tive potenti.al and costs of 
different agencies are altered by tiie technical and 
economic developments ’.vhich also influence what the 
country can ..fford to spend on nev; equipment, it i'n 
felt that there can be no solution for all times to 
come. The trcnsport policy in its detailed 
application has, therefox'*e,to be reviewed at frequent 
inteiTvals, The New Zealand Government,hov/ever, 
does not feel that "the present time is an appropriate 
one at which to expand subst.ntially the sphere of 
ro:xd with consequential increa.sed demcnds on overseas 
funds for vehicles, parts, fuel, and road-makin;; 
equipment". The G-overnmcnt is sa.tisfied that the 
railv^ay maintrunk net work is essential-indeed, that 
it is of vital importance - as far as freight is 
concerned, and that it must be maintained in cn 
efficient condition. 
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Tr:anBPort 

Rg:~:ul^1■tion 


In New Zealmd the need for* public control of 
motor transport was felt in 1950s when le.{;:isl.ation 
M'iiS introduced to ensure staibility within the 
transport industry uid to reduce v/ecx on the roads. 

The iG 'islation also recognised the need to preserve 
to the railways a 'solid core' of traffic so that 
the railway net-work could be maintained with as 
much efficiency and economy as possible. The 
detailed provisions of the law h'.ve been revised in 
the lipht of changes in the economic conditions .and 
technical advances. 

5. The Tr-jisport Act, 1949 (Section 153) sets out 
the aeneral objectives of transport regulation 
-nd requires the Licensin™ Authorities and other 
tribunal en-paped on transport licensin ': .and rates 
fixinp work to have re. 3 a.rd to the following 

mclters:- 

'»(a) The provision of modern trains port 

facilities best .suited according; to 
the nature of the services to meet the 
needs of na.tional production and 
livir \3 st.^ndards and of national 
defence; and 

(b) -fc'h® fnir .and imparti:al regulation of 

all forms of public transport in order 
to develop .and maintain tr nsportation 
f.-cilities adequ.ate to meet the needs 
of New Ze.al.'nd and of na.tional and 
Commonwealth defence; and for those 
purp)oses so to administer the 
transportation facilities ■■.s to recog¬ 
nise and preserve the inherent 
advant.apes of each form of transport; 
to promote safe#adequate,economic, 

•?nd efficient service, and the fosterin 
of sound economic conditions in 
tr'^nsport.ation; to encour.v;e the 
e3t.:).bii3hment .and miaintenance of 
reason.able transport charges v/ithout 
unjust discrimination,undue preference 
or adv:mt'!:"e, or unfair or destructive 
practices; and to promote -pood workiii;^ 
conditions for liorkers". 
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6. The Government of New Zealand feel that the 

followin-"; criteria are useftil ^-uides v/hich can be 
applied from time to time, to test v/hether the Act 
and retail actions are, in fact, accomplishing- their 
purpose; 

"(i) No protection should be afforded to 

any foimof transport where the adverse 

effects on production and distribution 
more than offset the aains achieved 
by the protected industry through 
increased stability,increased uti¬ 
lisation of equipment, f-'nd increased 
efficiency; 

(ii) no restriction should be imposed on 
any form of transport where, because 
of administrative difficulties, it 
is likely to be both irksome and 
ineffective; and any restriction found 
to be ineffective should either be 
made effective or removed; and 

(iii) in addition,the system of repulntion 
in use should be as simple ?nd clear 
as possible.” 

Accordin{: to Government's Statv. oat of Policy 
the transport licensing system has eliminated much of 
the waste and destruction of facilities tha.t would 
have accomponied unfettered competition* It has brought 
financial stability to the commercial road tr:ansport 
industry and at the same time fostered its expansion 
in line with increasin'- production to the st.a e v/here 
it now runs approximately ■' 1-90 million net ton-miles a 
year for a, revenue of more than £56 million. 

Parallel with this expansion,there has been a much 
greater prowth in unlicensed private transport which 
now runs an estimated 937 million net ton-miles a, yeon. 
An equally important fact is stated to be that an 
efficient railway system has been maintadned with an 
increased volume (althour;h a small relative proportion) 
of business. Despite this arowth in work, it ^^uld seem 
that expenditure on transport nov; represents a 
smaller proportion of the ipross national product in 
New Zeal-and than it .did prior to the introduction 
of transport licensing:. 





Licenainf: 

Proceduzfe . 


7. The Trcuisport Act of 1949 provides for the 
licensinf' of co.rria^’e road of passerii^ers ond a’oods 
for hire or rev/r.rd and, in certain cases, the carriage 
of 3 ood 3 hy the ov;ner thereof. This c.ct cinpowers the 
Minister of Transport to appoint committees to inquire 
into transport protlem? for the purpose of securin . 
improvement,coordination and development,and the better 
regulation and control of al' means of and facilities 
for transport. Committees a.re a.ppointed in this way 
to inquire into specific transport proLlems. In 
addition, there is a Government Traaisport Committee, 
which includes Cabinet Ministers and v;hich under the 
Chairmanship of the Minister of Transport 
enquires, from time to time, into matters affecting: 
tronsport pienerally. The existing; licensin-; p'olicy 
in New Zealand is outlined below. 

For the purpose of licensing of rooid transport 
services, the country is divided into 12 transport 
districts. These districts .are, as far as is 
possible, self'contained in relation to the carrlace 
of (Woods and p.assencers by rorad, and anyone wishinr: to 
carry: on a poods or passenyer service has to apply 

to the Licensing Authority appointed by the Minister 
of. Transport for the transport district. The Licensing 
Authoritj'’ on receipt of the ap’^li.c. .tion yives public 
notice in the newspapers that the application will be 
heard in such a pl.ace on such date, .and at the 
hc.arin--; the applicant states his c.ase and anyone 
objecting to th: lic-a:': can state his case. 

The Authority then yives its decision, and there is 
a riyht of appeal to tjae Transport Licenainy Appeal 
Authority ayainst any decision made by a Licensing 
Authority within 21 da-ys .after tiie date of the decision. 

For the niuaerous cases where the licence applied 
extends be 3 ''ond the district the applicant resides 
in, the application is heard by :-ne Licensing Authority 
who consults the other.' concerned Licensing: Authorities 
before h-md. 
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In considering; any application, a Licensing 
Authority is required to take the follov/ina; factors 
into account 

(o-) The needs of the district and the extent 
to which the proposed service is 

necessary or desir able in the ;;ublic 
interest,and the extent to v/hich an 
improved service is necessary or 
desirable in the public interest; 

(b) the necessity in the public interest 

of pro tec tin/*;, the public funds involved 
when tlie application is for a licence 
for a seivice v;hich has been purchased 
by the Minister of Railways; 

(c) the transport ser'/ices already provi'^'^d 
in the locality to be served; 

(d) ‘the financial ability of the applicant 
to carry on the proposed service, 'nd 
the likelihood of the proposed service 
beinp- carried on satisfactorily; 

(e) tie desirability of providin'* and 
maintainin , a re isonable standard 
of livin' and satisf actory working 
conditions in the transport industry; 

(f) Ihe time table or frequency of the 
proposed service, if it is intended 
to be of a regular nature, and the 
vehicles proposed to be used; 

(p) the route to be traversed and any 

restrictions that would affect the 
class of vehicle it is proposed to 
use; 

(h) any evidence or represent.ations received, 

A Licensin'- Authority is required to p:ive every 
application by the Government, Mnister of Railxmys, 
a local authority or other public body, preference 
over all other applications for poods and passenger 
service licences if:- 

(a) there is no existing service for the 
area concerned; 

(b) the proposed service is an extension 
of on existin service carried on 

by the qpplicant, or, if the applic int 
is a local authority or public body 


/- 
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carrying; on a transport service, is a 
new service to te carried on wholly 
vjithin the district of the applicant; 

(c) the authority is satisfied that the 
proposed service will not unfairly 
compete vi;ith cai existinf" service to 
the same Lirea by another route; and 

(d) the Authority is satisfied th^',t the 
proposed service will be satisfactory, 
havinp: regard to time tables, frequency 
of ser"/ice, c.i otherwise* 

Railway Protection 8, The carriage of aoods by the owners thereof 

in competition with the railw.ays is re-afLated by 
Section S6 of the Transport Act x^hich declares that 
the carria-pe of '■•oods by means of vehicles which, 
with their loads, exceed tx^7o "^nd a hrlf tons in 
weight shall be deemed to be goods services xvithin 
the me'jiinp of the Act in the following circumst ..ances, 
if there is . route .'/;ailable that includes not 
less than;- 

(a) Seventy-five miles of open Government 
railways vmen the goods carried consist 

only of fresh meat'or fresh fish; 

(b) Fifty miles of open Government 

railway when the .goods carried consist 

only of logs, biscuits or 

confectionery; 

(c) Thirty miles of open Government railx^^ay 
in any other case. 

These restrictions do not apply xdiere-the 
ovmer of the motor venicle is carryin; ' on'business as 

a farmer and the goods are carried in connection with 

that business of the ovmer, but such farmers are 
not permitted to carry cert-’.in goods if the laden 
wei';’ht of the vehicle exceeds six -’jid a half tons end 
if there is a. route available that includes not 
less than- 

(a.) Seventy-five miles of open Government 

railway when the goods carried consist 
only of fresh milk,fresh cream,fresh 
vegetables, fresh fruit, e.ggs,poultry, 
or fresh meat. 
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(b) Fifty .niles of open Government railway 

When the j^oods carried consist only 
of livestock; 

(c) Thirty miles of open Government r ailway 

in onj other case. 


The effect of the above is to require a person 
who wished to carry his own poods in competition 
with the railways to apply for a trruisport licence 
.lut ho rising such carriage, 

9. In the case of 'cr.ansport licences .authorisinr; 

the carriage of goods for hire or reward the licences 
are subject to a condition prescribed by Retaliation 
29 ( 2 ) of the Transport licensinf: Retaliations 1960, 
which provides that roods shall be carried by 
road only so far as is necessary to permit their 
carria-ge by rail in the following circumstance b, 
if there is a route availa,ble that includes not 
leas thanj- 

(a) Seventy-five miles of open Government 
railway in the cise of fresh mili:, 

fresh cream,fresh vegetables, fresh 
fruit, e-v’s,poultry, fresh fish,or 
fresh meat; 

(b) Fifty miles of open- Government railway 
in the case of biscuits,confectionery, 
logs or livestock( except th.it 

this does not apply to the carria^;:e 
of stock exhibited al A.Ticulture ..nd 
P-ast oral shows, or to the carria^''e 
of registered pedi'-ree stock 
(except r.acehorees), or of live¬ 
stock entered in chill-beef a_nd fat- 
lamp competitions); 

(c) Thirty miles of open G’ovemment 
railw;;iy in .all other cases,. except for 
the carri.afe of furniture and household 
effects .arising from a change of 
residence of the owner for which 
there is no restriction. 

Application may be made to the Licensing 
Authority for exemption from these restrictions but 

exemptions are not lightly ;gr.anted. 
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Enforcement: 


y{The procediiro 
that is follow¬ 
ed vrhen a 
licence 


None of the above restrictions apply if the 
shortest road route available is less thari the relevant 
rainimun railv;ry restriction; if the route that includes 
the ro.ilway is longer by more tho.n one third then the 
shortest rood- route available if the Crown is the 
oaa. or of the motor vehicle; or if the paaicr of the 
motor vehicle is a- local authority or puolic body and 
the .-.oods a.re loaded at a place ;7ithin that body’s 
district end carried to .another place an'.thin tho.t 
district. 

10. T.ho Comma. ssioner of transport fines tae cr* re^es 
foi" cea-taye under a continuous trensport licence and 
there is a riyht of appeal ayainst his deci.sions to 
the Transport Charges Appeal Author!tj^^. Some flcni- 
bility is, however, given to the licensing system by 
the issue of temporary jpG^-niits of up to 14 days duration 
to mthoriso the cartage of goods which cannot be Ixuid- 
Icd cor.veniGntl3^ b;- existing permanent licences or 

by the rail:ray's. 

11. The provisions of the Transport Act and of 'bhe 
associated Transport Licensing Regul.ations are 
enforced by the Traffic Officers of the Transport 
Deportment, Every goods service vehicle is issued 
:;ith a vehicle .author’it 3 / which summ.?ni3cs the condi'tions 
of the ovrner's licence .md must be carried on the 
vehicles c,t all times. 

In a-ddition, 'bhe Liccnsin;/T.uthoritiGS ane 
empowered to review any transport licence if they 
.ore of the opinion that the circuxistsnces under v/iiich 
the .liconco was ,,ranted 'nave changed materia.lly. 

The Minirtor of Tr-r_spo-rt case ho.o the power to direct 
a Lie easing .authority to revio's a, trensport licence. / 
is under rcvi.sv; is 'bhe s.-me, enart from tho necessany 


modificci.tions, 


bhat for 'blie app3-icr.tion for a novr 


licence. 

Any olleged bre clic-s of the rail'esy restrictions 
are heard in 'bhe normal Magistrate’s Courts, end in 
addition to any penalty imposed by tho Court the defend¬ 
ant is reouired to pay to the Crown the some aiflount 
that \jould have been due to the PLail'i-zoys Department 
if tlic oods had been sent by reiil. 



SmEN 


As early as 1853 the Swedish Parliament had 
decided that the ma.in trunk ra-ilway lines should ho 
constructed and operated by the State while the building 
of other linos shoiild aiainly be in the hands of 
private Companies. However, certain departures 
from the above principles had to be made, The State 
had to underta.ke thp- construction of a few branch 
lines for the economic dovelcpmont of certain areas 
and o.lso due to military reasons. The privo-te 
enterprise could not be expected to imdertake the 
construction of those lines vniich vrere commercially 
unromnierative, On the other hand concessi ms were 
given to private companies foi- construcinng certain 
trunk lines. In 1939 the Swedish Parliament adopted 
the principle of nationalising the Swedish Private 
Railways. Since then a large number of private 
railwc-ys have been incorporated in the State network 
The raili^ays resorted, at an early ^age, to the use 
of road traffic as a, means of feeding the ra.ilways 
diy The motor bus linos taJeen over/the Sta/cc Railways 

upto 1935> consisted of typical feeder lines for 
the railwa.ys. Later a systei-iatic expansion of the 
motor bus network was initiated to 'a.cquire those 
private bus linesd.ying within the railways' tra.ific 
area and, therefore, coLipeting with the raili'/r.ys, 

1.1 The,Swedish State Railwa.ys^ have motor freight 
service with over a thousand trucks. These provide 
transport in a.rea,s not served by the railwa,y. 

The Pnilways opened its first bus line in 1911 
in o,reas where bra-ins could not profitably run. 

Since 1931 the net work of bus lines laa,s steadily 
expanded, partly.by the purchase of private lines 
and partly by the institution of new routes. Many 
of these la,tter have been necessary when the fatate 
Railway ceased traffic on certain a.reas of railway, 
Toda.y the Sta,te Railwa-y is the la^rgest bus company 
in Sweden, In 1959 it ha.d almost 2,000 buses, plying 
routes covering more tha.n 21 ,000 miles. 
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1 ,2 The freight tra.fxic pluyc --n importc-nt role 
in the econoay of the State Re.ilways tliraa the passenger 
traffic. Tvro-thirds of the inconc cones fron freight 
traffic. There has been rapid devclopnent of motor 
traffic V7hich hc.s influenced railways in many respects. 
Railway constructional vrorh has nov; been suspended 
altogether, and on number of small privately owned 
railv 7 ays as well a.8 some of the shorter State lines, 
the traffic lias had to bo abandoned entirely or in 
part due to motor compot-ition. The economy of the 
railway and its tariffs systems have been she.rply 
affected by the motor competition. It has, therefore, 
been found necessary for the railvrays both to introduce 
general reductions in the highest tariffs and also■to 
allov 7 spocia.1 reductions- on c. very extensive scale. 

By the adoption of a tariff policy of this nature 
and the introduction of improved transport facilities 
as regards speed and customer service, the railways 
have been o,ble to stop the diversion of traffic to 
road transport. The competition from motor vehicles 
vras directed mainly tov:ards high tariff goods with the 
result that the railways were obliged to lovjer these 
high-tariffs to compete with the road transport tariffs. 
In this vray, hovrevor, the railviays lost additional 
revenue on liigh-tariff goods which had made it 
possible for them, whilst retaining their economic 
position, to allow lower tariffs for carrying large 
quanti'uios of goods of lovj value. 

Coordination ; 2, In Sweden, transport policy at present , 

concerns itself mainly vfith a, system of autnorisation 
or licensing of road transport for hire or rev7a,rd in 
the interests of inl;mid tr .nsport as a whole. 

With a view to protecting rail transport from undue 
comoctition, a restrictive licensing policy is applied 
to long distance transport by buses and lorries. 
However, in areas where railway is in a position 
to compote on a purely economic basis, ri^ore liberal 
attitude has been adopted in the ma.tter of granting 
of licences for motor traffic. 





2.1 Only road transport lor hire and rev^ard 
is subject to liccnsiiiG. The road transport 
operations on ’own account' r.re free, hut their 
reaunor.ativonesf,. is United as the return loads 
on 'own account’ a,ro generally not available, 

2.2 Licences for road transport are granted 
when such transport is considered nc-cessary and 
suitable. The licensing authority has to consider 
the total dovelopucnt of the coiri'iunication witliin 
the ;:.rea for which the licc.ice is to be issued. 
Particularly for long distance laauls the need and 
the advisability of using road transport has to be 
considered withiegard to existing railway and 
naritine services and their capacity. No precise 
criteria for such considerations are laid doxm 

in law, but each case is considered with regard 
to actual circunstanccc niid the genoro,! principles 
of the national transport policy, 

2.3 Two categories of trewnsport arc exempt 

from authorisation vis., rx.bulances and transport 

concerned solely with nillc, milk products, eggs, 

sugar beet or beet pulp and aniinls scheduled to 

be delivered gt slaughter houses. Liconcoc arc 

granted by the National Conrission for Roa,d 

Transport (Statons 3iltraiilaionnd), for rogtilar 

bus and lorry services coiicorning none- tlia.n one 

couiatry hnd for heavy lorries in occasional 

service, Iii all other cases, licences are granted 

by local authorities. A licence ray be granted, 

only if the service with regard to already 

established transport undortaliings is not 

considered to meet a public need and to be 

othem-zise suit.able, and the a,pplicant fulfils certain 

conditions as to experience and reliability. 

based 

2.4 A transition to a. transport policy/on 
free cor.ipotition on equal conditions iiaa been 
co’isidered in Sweden in the past. The equalisation 
of the competitivo conditions vtIII include a 
conplote abolition of all such public service 
obligations imposed on the raiI.V7ays which cannot 

be justified on economic grounds. 
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In the United Kingdom, the railv^ays had from 
the very beginninti, certain common law obij-igations as a 
common carrier \;hich greatly handicapped them in their 
struggle for survival o.aainGt free end unfettered road 
haulage. The various Acts of Porliemont between 1845 
to 1321 regulated the competitive freedom enjoyed by 
railway companies in respect of freight charges. Since 
the growth of competition after the Pi::'st '.'’orld V/ar 
the fi:-?.anct.al position of the R;:.il''/'a 3 's bcceJue quite 
unsatisfactorj'* The railir.?.3“3 .._ain suffered badl^’’ durin, 
the Second l/oa-ld War when they werro put ueidcr direct 
control of the G-cverument, There \ 79 re heavy arrears 
in the raaintenmee of tra,ch jnd in signalling equipment. 
The rolling stoclc had suffered abnormal- damage due to 
war and needed replacement. There w?-s faJ-l in revenue 
due to diversion of traffic from rail to road. The 
Government had 'In tnico drastic mea sures to mchc 'the best 
use of the country’s availvablo transport resourcos. 

1,1 The Labour Goveminent when it came into poWs^r in 
1345, decided to nationalise the country’s inland 
transport si^stem. The Transport Act of 1347 set up the 
British Transport Commission as a. public authority' 

’to provide or secure or to promote the provision of an 
efficient, adequate, economical and properly integrated 
system of public inland transport and port facilities 
u'itliin Great Britain for passenger and goods with due 
reg-’.rd to safetjr and operation,’ The Commission consist 
of a Chairman and not nioro tli"' 14 other members, all of 
whom are appointed by the Minister of Transport. The 
Chairns-n and a-t leant four Members render v7hole”-time 
service. The part-time Members belong* to industry'' and 
commerce and from ranlcs of those are experts in 
Industrial rel-^tions. The Comraission Members have a 
corporate responsibility' for the action of the 
Commiission as a uholo; thoy^ do not act a.s functiona.1 
executives but act as raembers o'f the Committees and 


Sub-Commissions through which the Commission worhs. 

The Chairman is the Commission’s Chief Executive. The 
Committees have executive powerg and deal v;ith subjects 
of general concern lilre establishment and ata,ff, 
finance, power supplj^, technical, traffic and v/orks 
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and equipment-. They cxe normally composed of Members 
of the Commission, thou;h in certain cases, membership 
is extended to Members of Area Boards. Sub-Commissions 
are small .proups of Members nomin.'tod to devote special 
attantion to one cr more divisions. The iub-Cqrjnissions 
do not have executive pov;ers nor are they links in the 
chain of '.uthority. Their role is to keep in touch 
with the affairs and maaias'cment of the Divisions 


concerned, to 
res. Its, and 
Commission t 


watch i) 0 .arormance including finenci:;,! 

to assist •managements hy interpretine; 

" .thorn. 

■•clicy to J There are ei, ht Sub- 


Q.cmmissions viiich include British Rail\,'iiv’'s, Road 


H£nlase, Road Passenser, Docks,' etc. 


2* In the U.K., the growth of road haulage industry 

after the Pirst World.’/.''r introduced an ever intensifying 
form of competition for the railvra. 3 ?'s. This competition 
was sought to be conti’olled by regulation of the 
expansion of road transport vehicles through a system 
of licensing. The Road Trc.ffic Act of 1950 introduced 
a oystem of licensing of public passenger servic-os 
which wnS entrusted to Trafic Comi’aissioncrrj ^^thirteen 
areas into which tlio country was divided. The Traffic 
Commissioners fixed /^maintained fares,.sanctioned 
routes and time tables. The Road ,'nd Rail Traffic Act, 

■i 

1935, which was passed as a result of the recomraendations 
of the Royal Commission and the Salter Report of 1952, 
ostablishod a system of licensing for road haula,.e 
vehicles, idiicli is still in operation. It vras 
designed to restrict vehicle operations'to approved 
needs end to eliminate wasteful competition. A 
licence had to be r:-3curcd from 'bhe licensing authority 
(who is in fact, the Chairman of the appropriate 
body of Traffic Commissioners) before a goods vehicle 
could be used on the road, 

2,1 The Act of 1955 introduced three types of 
licences .for goods vehicles - licence vras given 
for .general public haulage. They ply anywhere in U.K. 
and they can carry goods only for hire and rev:and, 
e,g.,an ’A’ licence holder ciumot canry his omi goods. 
There is no restriction generally on 'A' class linx-nco 
holders.- ’B’ licence is restricted in different ways. 
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Por example, 'B' class licence may be given to a truck 
for being used only for a particul^ party or for 
particular types of goods or for being run within 
limited distances. A 'B’ class licence may also be 
restricted season-wise, i.e,, may be allov/ed to operate 
only during a part of the year. A ’3' class licence can 
carry liic own goods. The holders of ’A’ and ‘B’ licences 
are bo-und by regulation concerning the fitness and 
loading of vehicles, keeping of records and the pay and 
hours of work of their employees,'A* and 'B' licences 
represent the controlled sector. 'C* licence is given 
for the carriage by the traders soley of their own goods. 
This licence is granted on application as of right, but 
the holder is bound to keep records, to observe statutory 
driving hours and to fulfil certain other conditions. 

The keenest competition for goods trs-nsport by rail comes 
not so much from road haulage contractors as from the 
trend of manufacturers to undertake more and more of 
their transport vrark using ’G’ licence vehicles, 'C' 
licence fleet cs-rry merchandise vrhich otherv;ise would go 
by rail or by li 3 .uliers' vehicles. Not all the goods 
carried by 'C* licence vehicles are r;ui'3't>le public 

transport but there has been enormous growth in the number 
of these vehicles. 

2.2 The licensing authorities are indepedent of 
the Ministry of Transport in their judicial capacity, 
though the Ilinister could give general directions to 

the authorities. Appeals a^e to be i;iade to the Ministry 
of Transport in the case of passenger transport and 
in the case of goods transport, to Special Appeals 
Tribuna-1 set up under the Road and Ra,il Traffic Act 
of 1933. 

2.3 Under the Transport Act, 1947, all long distance 
road haulage concerns, apart from those dealing vrith 
certain specialised traffic such as furniture removals, 
me ft and livestock, were acquired compulsorily and the 
vehicles and.property were transferred to the management 
of the Road Haulage Uxecutive Division of the British 
Transport Commission. All 'A* and ’B' licenced operators 
not taken over liad to get permission from the Commission 
if they wanted to carry goods for hire outside the radius 
of 25 m-iles from their operating centre. 
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2.4 'The Transport *‘-ct of 1S53 wliicli oxicndod the 
legislation of 1947 introduced .the oo.sic principle of 
competition v/itliin the transport industry’’. The operators 
v:ere free to compete xrith each other. Thus the long 
distance road goods transport -yap denationalised. The 
British Transport Commission uas required to dispose 

of the whole of their’roa.d haulagn undertaking (British 
Road Services) emcept for a small retained fleet of a,bout 
3,500 vehicles. The disposal of vehicles in small lots 

I 

continued up to 1956 when the Roa.d Iia',ula,ge (Property , 
Disposal) Act rmendajd the Act of 1953 and hroughb this 
process to a halt. The Briti^i road services wore able 
to retain the main falric of their truni: services. It 
was on account of the val^ to trade and industr^r of the 
national network represionted by Britich Road Services 
(BRS) that tliG ,1S5,3 Act was not allowed to follow its 
foil course anc^lod to the disposal of veiiicles in small 
units and the disintegration of both the general ha.ulage 
and the pcncelc mtv/orks. The road haulage uas also 
left alth complete freedom of charge mder the ^'-ct of 
1956. 

2.5 The competitive principle ’was, however, not 
taken to extremes, A systom of licensing of road 
transport remained vrith a fev; important changes in the 
procedure for the grant of licencos. As a result of 
the 1953 Act, it is not the applicant that has to prove 
the need for the goods vehicles, but it is the objector 
or objectors who have to prove that the proposed 
licence was not to be granted. Another important 
change introduced the Act was that the charges 
xrhich were to be made b 3 '- the applicant should also be 
taken into account in deciding the grant of licence. 

The restriction on the ra,dius of operation of private 
hauliers to 25 miles from the operating centre was 


also removed. 

2,6 The restrictions placed on the licences axe 
enforced effectively. The Traffic Coimaissioners have 
a fo: ce of traffic Inspectors for purposes of check. 
Basically however, enforcement is materially assisted 
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"by one operc,tor complaining against the other whenever 
the other infringes on his "territory". 

5. Prior to the Transport Act, 1947, the policy 
governing transport, except during tho war years 1914-18 
and 1939-45 xdien special conditions airoliod, had been . 
mainly one ox x'egulatory conti’ol intended to pi-omote 
safety, to protect transport users by the regulation of 
rates, services and facilities, and to ensure reasonable 
hours of wor’k, vrages and woi'king conditions, G-ovemment 
policy did not attempt to coordina.to the different foi'ms 
of transport in order' to have an integrated trenspox’t 
s,"stem for the whole co'anti-y. Each form of transport 
and each undertaliing v/a.s left free to pursue its own 
policy as detcinained by . the noi'‘na,l criteria of pi’ivate 
ontoi’pi''iso, subject to its conforming to the appropi-iate 
goveiniment roga.lc.tionc and to its providing a reasonable 
service (and to its not failing in its duties to an 
extent sufficient to give I'ise to such criticism as 
would necessitate intervention by the appropriate 
regulatory authority or by the goverruaent) • 

3.1 However, the British Rohlvrays, under’ ‘’iieir 
special Acts of Parlisjnont, \jere granted certain specific 
powers to om, operate or invest in othei' forms of 
tronspoi'’t, and by ono oi'’ more of these methods they 
beco-me ovriiei's or operators of, ox- acquired a direct 
finencial interest in, canals, docks, steojnship 
services, x'’oad transport (after 1928) and air transport 
(aftoi'* 1929), The integration of differonfc forms of 
transport raider the aegis of the railwag'S; while not 
sponsored by government polic 3 '', was, nevei-thcless, 
carried out with the full approva-1 of PaiTliament, The 
four 3i'’itiGh main-lino x^’o-ilwaj's wex-c, on the outbreak 

of war in 1939, no loh:?er purely i^ailr-ays but had 
become providers of ,all foxvis of transport, 

3.2 At 'the end of tho Second World V^ar, the dx^ift 
fi’om rail to road \;hich fuel rationing :uxd .othei'* measures 
had artificially revoi-sed, vjas x'’esumed. Under the 
Transport Act, 1947, tho Uoverruaent established the 
British Transpoi''t Commission to promote integrated 
s’astem of ti'^anspoi’t in the country end also to run the 
trcnspoi’t under tailings on commercial lines. In the 
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iriauter of 6 . 0 . 3 '-to-day 0 .dmin.i 3 tr?.tion Pra'liament docided 

not to intorfore. In .accordance T;ith tho provision of 

the Act, on the 1st January, 1948, the railvrays, all the 

railway-owned steajeshipa, dochs, hotels and road transport 

interests, most of the covuitry’s canals (includinj, all 

those owned '' 03 '' the rail'.ra 37 s) and the i;hole of London's 

passen ,ei’ transport system came under the control of 

the British Transport Commission. Under tho Commission, 

a number of different emeoutives were set up to manaso 

and opera.te the vanious interes 0 acquired \mder the 

Act, The principal railv^ays were placed under tho 

management of the Hailvray Enecutivci The vehicles end 

property owned by all lon^; distance road haul.a.,e 

concerns v/ith the exception of certain speciaJ-ised 

traffic vorc transferred to the mana-genent of the Road 

The 

-*aulase Executive,^ Commission's authoritj’’ for carip/ing 
goods for hire outside the radius of 25 miles from 
their oporatin-g centre was required by all 'A' and '3' 
licensed operators. This helped in securing the ; 3 ro- 
perly integrated system of rail and long; distance road 
haulage and solving the problem of competition for 
goods traffic between these two forms of transport. 

The Commission was also given pov^ers to prcpa.ro area 
schemes for coordin- ting road .and rail passenger servicos. 
3,3 The old established x>olic 3 ' of subjecting rail 
charge to tl'.o jurisdiction of independent Tribunal was 
continued under nationalise.tion. But tho concept of 
integration necessarily meant that the charges of all 
the transport services ^provided by the Commission 
including both rail end road should be controlled 
by . one bod 3 ''. Transport Tribunal, therefore, 

replaced the Railway Tribrnial and was given wider powers 
and functions. The Transport Act of 1947 made no chanrge 
of immediate effect in the legal position regai'ding 
ch 0 .rges 5 but there was placed on the British Trensport 
Commission a duty to prepare and submit to the 'transport 
Tribunal Draft Charges Schemes for determining ’bhe 
principal, charges in respect of the services -nd facilit¬ 
ies provided by tho Commission, The Tribunal v;as given 
a. wide scope to adopt any sj'stem that seemed dosii'’a.blc 
in the circumstances. Thus a Charges Scheme iJould' 
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providc for fixed cli:'.rsGS, racriinum clir.rs^Sj otaiidard 
crr,r:';o 2 .or minimum cliaiYxes or if could 1 go,vc t.ue c.’-rr;;eB 
to tno doterrnin:\tion of t’nc Comiiiisoion, It v^c.c 
contemplated thr-.t tne Irmsport CoramisGion cliould tirinfi’ 
forua-d comprehensive scheme for frei ht ch.,rp:cG. 

^.4 In 1 951-52 the ncu Government cemie into pouer enn 
decided to modify the Tren-sport Act, 1947. The 
Act of 1953 dropped the principle of integration end 
introduced the bj.sic principle of competition v;itnin 
the troneport industry in vrhich operators of tronsport 
should he free to compete uitli e. ch other on the grounds 
th.,t coordin;.,tion is occt :.chieved throu£^ competitive 
processes. Acc e-rdinghy, the long distonce road goods 
transport ;/as denationalised and returned to private 
ownership, Suhsoqucntly, th:,. Act of 1953 uas amended hy 
the Transport (Disposa.l of Roc,d liaiUlage Property) net, 
1956. The now Act hroiu.ht to an end the denationalisation 
of road haulage and enabled the Corarflission to retain a 
nucleus of nationalised long’ distance road hanlogo for 
operation on trunl: routes, 

also 

3,5 ^ Tha railvrays ’.ercy/givon a l:ngc 

measure of commercial freedom, particularly, in regard 
to charges to onafolo then to compote with roo-d hauliers. 
The long standing equality and undue preference require¬ 
ments in respect of railway chairgos rnre removed. 

The Hew Railiray ilerchandise Ch.:rgeo Scheme V 3 .s intro¬ 
duced in JuJjr., 1957 after a prolonged public eno,uiry 
]tj the Transport TribunaJ., i/hich fmidamcntally changed, 
the principle of ra.ilwa,y pricing policy. It only fixed 
sc...les of maximujji rarben ’..iiich anre giaaded according to 
cor.sigment, might and loci-ding chaa’acteristics of the 
goods to be carried. The value of merchandise being only 
of secondary importance, it provided that the charges 
for certaan traffics (those canried in ovne'r’s wagons or 
ill consignments of over 100 tons) and for jinivate 
sidings and terminafL services should bo 'reasonable*. 

Any question as to reanonafolcness of rates irajS ro oe 
determined by the Transport Tribunal. Witliin mho so 
limits, the Commission had the pov/er to mahe ngTeod 
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chDjr^^es according to commercial considerations, For 
instance, the 3 ' irould be able to a.llov; a preferentioi 
rate to tho tro^der i/ho sends aJ.1 bis ^‘oods by rail. 
They one no lon;;er restricted by the need to publish 
their chcjrscs. 

3.6 In practice, under the nev; scheme the direct 
costs of carrying traffic, in so fa^r as they ai’e 
ascertainable, provide a floor to the char^'es uhile 
the ceilin;:; is determined by the d^^iree of competition 
from road transport uithin the limits imposed by the 
mc'.nimujn chsrd'cs o-uthorised by -...e Tribunal. "The 


policy thus is still one of ‘irh-.t tho traffic uill 
bear* - but applied in more reaJListic and, therefore, 
more effective manner undei* competitive conditions," 
The following- comments of the P.E.P.* on tho Her 
Charges Scheme is instructive: 


"Although tho nev schomos and the lifting of 
restrictions o.llov; tho railuays much more 
fleonbilitj'' than thc3'’ hove ever had before, 
there arc still serious limitations on 
their freedom of opero.tion. For instance, 
change 0 in the maximum rates must still 
be authorised by the Transport Tribunal 
and considerable cuts uerc imposed on the 
B.T.C's first freight chonges scheme. 
Further, maximum ro.tes are nou bo.sed on 
operating costs in "adverse but not extreme 
circumstances so that although the r:dl;;a 3 ’'s 


i! 


have the power to charge a, conoidoro.bly 
hidicr rate to the traffics aiiich they find 
more costly to cany* thej'' do not have tho 


power to price out of tho manlcet these 
traffics which are cenried in ' exti-jono ’ 
circumstances at a very high cost to the 
railwuays. Since they still have obligations 
as common carriers - they cannot refuse to 
canry such traffics, Nor can they refuse to 
cater for the mengina.! requirements of 
firms who send the buHe of their traffic in 
their own "C" licence vehicles, Nany such 
firms use the radlwrays as a stand-b^^ service 


in special- cirev-mstmees, but even under tno 
nev: scheme they cannot be a,shcd to pay the j.u11 
cost of providing this service in extreme 
cases though tho railw'ays nov: ha,v3 the pov:er 
to charge them rates well in excess of those 

even under 


■ O' 


which they are noir peying. laus 
the 11 cv; charges schemes there 


Trill still oc 


need for some high cosu o 


vfficf 


by others irhich the railways c. 


S 0 . 

to be ! 

.:'.ore 


tho 


subsidised 
chonply, 


* Paper published by Political and Economic 

Planning organisation d;'ted 19 December, 1958, 

-A 
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R e 0 r r< an i s at i o n 


The Tre^asport Triounj .1 is still able to sziort 
a ccnsicLcr,. ble inaliience over the structure of 
neu ch-aiapes schcnie cuid its oper.'.tion ;::.no. will 
have the pouer to intervene in cases where o, 
trader is cable to submit that he has not been 
charged a reasonable rate". 

5,7 The Trensport act of 1953 was further amended in 
1957 to authorise tlae Commisoion to borrow from the 
Consolidated Fund sums required to meet the deficits on 
rovanue a.cco\int of British Ra.il\7ays dur’inp; the years up 
to 1962 - up to a totoJL of £ 400 million - plus the 
interest on these advances. The Commission wore further 
anthorised to borrow moneys required to meet the intercsx 
on capital spent on the modernisation programme 
in the period that it wn.s expected that it could 
become revenue earning. This v;as done to modernise 
the rallvrcys, "V/hen the Ihito Pamper wa,s published in 
1955 , it was foreca.st that the Railways would in due 
couh’se bo able to closo the financial gap arhich h’UL 
then developed, probably without substantial ralslxig of 
fares, Brit this forecast v;as inevitably based upon 
cortain assuraptions of a general nature about the value 
of monez'’, continuance of current economic conditions 
and public policy." * The Railunys a-ere, however, 
not in a position to taiao advanta;,G of their nov? 
commercial freedom and decontraliajod monegement. They 
continued to m.n al a lose due to severe competition 
from road truisport, pai-ticul.rly, in the category of 
general merchandise. The railirays v/ere in urgent need 
to produce revonuas, 

4 . The fincncial. difficulties experienced by the 
railways, led Hr, Harold Macmillan, the Prime Minister, 
to declare in the House of Commons on the 10th March, 

196C^ that the British Railway system must be remodelled 
to meet current needs. Ho said that the public must 
accept certain sacrifices of convenience, for example, 
in the reduction of uneconomic scrvicon and increases 
in some fanes and charges. He stated that it ’jould 
also be necessary to oxamino urgently the question of 
relieving the industr^r of rostrictions aaid obligations 


* Memorandiun by the British Transport Commission 
on 'Commercial Outlook: Revenue and Bzepenses'. - 
submitted to the SeD^ect Committee on ha.tiona.lised 
Industries, 
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Unecpnogig, 

Services 


which limited the Commission’s samiiv^s c:ijnd prevented 
its mehin,/;:: the best use of its resourcos, Pie 
emphasized that ’the Commission must accept a radiceJ- 
alteration of its structure so a,£ to secua’s a more 
effective dis'l:ribution of finai:ices end betirer use of 
all its assets. The reor:;;?nisation mcasua'ss may 
include decentralisr.tion of manai2,em3nt so that indiv- 
dual undert.'hin.::.G, including the reijions of Eritish 
Railv/eys, should, as far as practicable, be made fully 
self-accountiur; and rssponsibl for the mancKfomsnt of 


iheir own affairs’ 


4.1 An Advisor:/ Plaimin'* Board was constituted with 
4 members "to e::.:mine the structure of finances md 
working of rhe or£;miGation at present controlled by 
the Commission and to advice the Minister of Transport 
ond the Britisli Trensport Commission as^ matter of 
ur"enc3'' how voffect can best be aia^en to the Government 
intention as indicatod in the Prime Minister’s 

Ste.t emeiit," 

4.2 In Jul^r, I960, the oAl-ponty Select Cojamittee 

on Nationalised Industries cutandLttod a report on 
RaHways wherein it expressed an opinion that "there 
is no doubt tha.t a Ictrye scale British Railiraj’^ system 
can be profitable. The number of improvements in 
hand, md the number of points at which further improve¬ 
ments can be made, lend force to this.Direct 

profitability is not the only one consideration which 
applies in this case. But because of the cost or rnc 
roads, and of congestion on them, the national interest 
may require railway services which do not in fact 
directly' pay for tiiemselves, bur which mr.y coca ueo 
nation less than the alternatives". In some cases 
according to the Conraittce, social need may also be 
Ciic of the con aider a.ti oils for maratainiiig railwi'y 
service, "A service may' bo justified on other man 
economic grounds, boc use, for cremple, the loss 
populous p.:.rt of Britain me.^iht otherviise be loft 
without a railiaao'’ service. Account may, in orner 
v;ords, need to be taken of social cjonsidora.tioiis." 

The Select Committee, however, felt that "the 
consideration of profitability, m.Gnticned above, 
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Arl j jj. n i s tr at i ve 
PL eorA’ams gA ioJll 


Dliould loa lgxt -'CO tPe Comniosion. But if docisionc c,ro 
to 00 tul'.cn on "rounc.c of tho nc.tion:,',! oconoriij^ or oi 
ooci-l noGcls, then they muot bo t.^:en b;^ the Minister, 
md subuittod b 3 '’ him for the r.pprovoJ. of Pejrlie.ment, 
furthermore, if P:.rli..iiiont is to specify ’chr/c cer^iin 
rsorvicos eho'old be uiid on, despite the fret thrt txie 
Corriission crnjiot profitr.bly undertehc then, then the 
iddition -.! cost of ■:hem should bo provided, in rdv uico, 
out of public funds." It hms rccomended thr.t th- 
Government should subsidiao uneconomic routes tint 
it v 7 rnts to keep running- for sociil rensons. The 
Coiumittee hc.s el-so stressed the need 
o.ccountinj^ by which the x-^rofitabilitif o:^Hegioiis 
end services could be judged. 

4,3 In the light of tho recommendations of the Seiecs 
Committee on MationeJLised Industries a:id tho vIctts 
of tho Specioi Advisory Group on tho Brish Treiisport 
Cortvaiseion, the position and prospect of the 
nationeJLised treiisport under tellings have boon viewed 
by the British Goverrment, The Government in a \fnite 
Paper submitted to I'arli ment in December, 19S0 have 
put for'.;ard thei'r prox-osals for the future structui’e, 
working ciad financial reorganiso.tion of these troiisport 
undertoJeings (excluding sta/kutory air corporations). 

The pl,.,n: for rcorg.nis.ation has tliroo main aims! 

1. to rQpl..cG the British Transport Conrmission 
and tho existing ox’geiiisation by a now 
structure dosigjncd to overcome uio main 
defects and disadvcaita-es of the present 
organisation; 


2, to reconstruct the finances of tho CoiW-iission 
particulaa’ly those of the railways; and 

3, to give the va,rious undcrtal:ingc tho maiximum 
pra.ctica.ble freedom of operation in thoj-r 
commercial affairs. 


B ritish 

Commiss ion 


4,4 The Government propose that •under the ncij 
structure each of-the British Transport Comreission* s,, 
main activities should be managed by a. separate Board 
holding its ft-.m a;ssets and' rccponciblo for its ovm 
ca'oital debt. In the Govoriimont's view "this should 
secure more effective majiagemont and foster financial 
discipline. The object is to provide each Board and 
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Mnistoyial 

Control 


laaiaasoKiGnt with a clearly defined tack within a aet 
field," Thc‘-G will be Boards for British Railways, 

London Transport, British Transport Docks end British 
Vatervjays and each of them will be incorporated under 
sta.tut3 with the approjSriato duties and powers 
necessary to the efficient conduct of these undcr- 
taJeincs, Tho^?' will be responsible direct to tlie 
Minister of TraJisport, who will appoint their members. 

All other activities of the Commission Trill be grouped 
under a. Holding Company v/hich vrill h ,-.ve its own Board, 

4.5 The new RailTrajB Board Trill be responsible for 
the rail:; ys* capital- debt, national staff ;.nd vrai:e 
negotiations, overall control over finance and 
investment, policies for sc-fety, training and rcscaa’ch 
and for determinine; the future sire and shape of the 
railvray system, Bnistiny Area Boandc Trill be replaced 
by autonomous Regional ^^a.ilway Bo,.rda fiiLly responsible 
for managonont and opera-tion of their re.i'ions, "They 
T, 7 il 3 - thus continue a process of devolution of authority 
and doccntralisetion of manacoment," A regional, trading 
account will be ma.intainod by each Regional Railway 
Boa.rd to help achieve the highest level of officienc 3 ^ 
and economy of opera.tion. 

4.6 The Minister of Transport Trill be responsible 
for the coordina,tio:x of policy betireon the new Boands 
inc3-uding allocation of funds for ncTr investment, Ao in 
the case of other nationalised undortalings, the 
Minister's main change Trill be for "overall coordana/cion 
and for securing the general. ef;:iciency of the rndcr- 
tadaings in accordance Trith his rcspoilsibi3-ity to 
Panliajncnt for them," It is intended that the iict; 
orgianisation T/ould provide for direct conta,ct betT-rcen 
the Minister .and the main component oarts of the 
nationalised transport industry. The tHiito Papor m dees 
clear that Minister’s statutory poT'ors ..nd responsibili¬ 
ties are not to be entonded. The Minister will be 
assisted by a novr advisory body, the rationalised 
Transport Advisory Council Tjhich Trill com_prise tl.ie 
Ch„;.irman of British Railvrays, London Transjiort, British 
Transport Docks, the Inland. Ua.torTrays autlinrit^'- and the 
Holding Company :nd some outside members. T3hc Minister 
vrill ordinarily ant ,as Oha.irman of the Council. 
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Fin-4n cia l 
r c_ c.or- 3 'bruc ti on 


» .'- 1 ^ 
Oil 


4.7 vniilc diGCUSoinc appoin'':mon.tci "'co variciis oo:;.rdG, 
tho Whi'jc Paper gcc'g, "tae ivinistor vrill havo rc£;arcl to 
the ir''ccial contribution vliicli co,n bo riiadc by thovoo n 
Trade Union exporionco. ■' The Govcrmicnt, i'c is addod, 
uould liir.e to see a 3 v.:/:ch of prosioticn Trithin the • 
und-.rtahin;;.;G, p:,rticuiarij 
outset, hov.'ovsr, some major posts 


' rly -or the .aailuayG, our 


nrv have to be fiJ-ied 


from outside 


4*8 According,' to the ..hite Paper "tho £rr,vo iinauxial 
^teto of the railuays calls for a far-reaching fin-iciol 
rcconstructioii," Konce aoi interim pirn, has boon proposed 
in order to find a v;orkii\p b. .sis for the railurys over 
the next five yoar,s md t o lay fotmdo-tions for fincncxal 
recovery, At the end of 1S59» the Comraission ho.d net 
capital liabilities of some f2000 million, of \^hich 
£1400 million were in Uritisli Trcjisport Stock end f600 
million in advances frora thsO Minister of Transport* Of 
the tot al, ojound £400 million ircre due to the non-~r,:dlwey 
activities of 'fio British Transport Commission which 
have been largely eclf-su.pporting and it x;ould be trenc- 
ferred to the appropriate nev; Bo.erds, The balance oi 
£1600 million is a.ttributable to the ’.a.ilwayc. Of tnis 
£400 million represented accumulated losses in I’Gcenr 
yGo,rs and a.s there is no jorospect of their recovery, th. t 
amiount is to be ’i.arittcn off. A fiu'’tl;'.er £400 nillicn 
equivalent to writtcn-dovrii r.,',i].way inveotmeiv'j sinco 
modoiniGation started in 1956, should in the Govcrrjnont ’ s 
view, continue to rank as an interos'': bearing loam. Tho 
remaining £800 million will bo put to suspense account, 
cai,rryir-j; neither fixed interest nor fixed repayment 
obli.;-tions. It ivill be reviewed from time to time and 
amounts may have to be written off for asccrto.ined capital- 
losses. But as it will be in suspense tho Exchequer miy^ 
obtain some return if rail finances improve suffici.;ntly. 
Emphasising the naabure and sisc of thoso 
measures, the Wliito Paper aays: "These heavy liabilities, 
though removed from the Raili/oys, ^/ill not have ceased 
to exist. Tlie^'’ will only have been tronsfemed to 
the pub3.ic in another form since they will x.all xipon 
tho Exchequer*" 
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Jne conpml.c 

Services; 


Tile chcinjcs ’.-/ill i:;ive c,n imraedij/ie relief to 
the railv/ajG of over <.^40 Billion of c-imueJ. interest. 

They will still have to pey interost on £400 million of 
ca,pital on cuporsjmuation funds r,aid snvinj.s banic deposits 
(toteJ-inj; ciround £280 million) end on new capital 
borrowin;;is. At the end of the nont five years the 
total charge under those heads may siiomit to some £60 
million to £70 million a year. 

Over the next five 3 >'carG, "the ra,ilua3''3 must 
try to eliminate their operati lOijO, now rimninr, at 
about £60 million a 3 ''Gsr, md move to a position where 
thez,'" Gcji moot their new levels of interest charges. 

In consultation with the railway administration the 
Government is to set finarci-?i targets for eo-ch of the 
next five years. The Government will mahe a special 
review of the fin.',ncia.l position at the end of the 
five 3 /oar 0 ," 

As the Exchequer will still have to provide 
large sums in the interim period, neccssaiv povjers will 
have to be sought. "£ut increases in railway fares and 
charges must, v;herc ..nd when aippropriatc, raaJce their 
duo contribution toi/ards meeting railway coots," the 
White Paper asaerts. It adds that present restrictions 
on rcj-1 freiyit chargosand passenger fanes ane "no 
longer justified." Statutoiy control over fanes 
and charges in cone of Rv.nlwpvs wiH._^hersforG be removed, 
except for faros in the London Pe-ssengbr Transport anoa. 
4.9 The Govornmerit did not tajee any decision on the 
rocorpmondatio-’c of the Select Committee for'providing 
snccific fnay-ts from public fluids for certain unoconomic 
services which .ho r..ilw-...ya weno requirod 'to m.ainthin on 
grounds of national interest or of social nceds,'^ 
According to the White Pr-.por the p roblem affccftcd other 
nationalised vjidcrtalings and the rccorjmeiidaticpns wouild bo 
be considered in tha,t general context. The Govomment, 
however, in a recent White Paper entitled "The Pdi-iiancial 
and Economic Obligations of the Hationelisod Industries" 

( April 1561 ) liave cnvisa.god that'he nationalised 
undertaleing should mho some profits so as to provide 
atleast pa^/ment of intorost on capital, depx'ociation 
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and redemption of capit^al. The' Governmont ’ s general 
policy is to cnenro that the induetriee ;\re 
org ^niaed and administered efficiently and economically. 
"Although the industries havo ohligations of a 
nrtion::! Mid non-coiimiercial ]:indj thcj^ are not ^ end 
oil .hit not, to 03 regarded .a.s social sei’viccs alsolvcd 
from oconomic and coioi-iorcial juntifications," The 
Govornmo'it propose to put into "^ffoct this now policy’' 
oy naans of specific tergots far each nationalised 
inducury (includin', raili/ays) which ma^' ho expressed 
either in terms of sc 2 lf-financing or a roabc of return 
on capital. The amoamt of non-commec'ciol operations 
cnpcctod 13 ’' 'blio Government will be tafron into account 
while fixing thoso tar’gots, "To the extent that 
coromorcially unprofitable activities arc sub sequent 13 ^ 


imposed -from outside, 'a 3oa;rd would be ontitlod to 
or'c for an -djustraont of its financial objectives." 



UNITED states OF AyiERICA 

The Aci to regulate Commerce of 1887 is the 
foundaticn statute of what is now ccJ.led the Inter¬ 
state Gommeroe Akt vjhich defines the Federal regulat¬ 
ion of the U,S. domestic transportation system and 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over the system. The U.S. Congress has from time to 
time incorporated in ' Its laws certain statement of 
policy. The Transportation Act •f 1040 defined the 
National Transportation Policy of the United States 
•0 follows;- 

"It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to 
provide for fair and impartial regulation 
of all modes of transportation subject to 
the provisions of this Act, so administered 
as to recognise and preserve the inherent 
advantages of each; to promote safe, adequate 
economical, and elficient service and foster 
soiand economic conditions in transportation 
a,nd among the several carriers; to encourage the 
establishment and maintenance of reasonable 
charges for transportation services, without 
unjust dlscri- in \andue preferences or 

advantages, or unfair or destructive competitive 
practices; to cooperate with the several states 
and the duly authorised officials thereof; and 
to encourage fair images and equitable working 
conditions; - all to the end of developing, 
coordinating, and preserving a national trans¬ 
portation system by water, highway, and rail, as 
well as other means, adequite to meet the needs 
of the commerce of the United States, of the 
Postal Service, and of the national defence. 

All of the provisions of this Act shall be 
administered and enforced with a-v-iew to 
c >rrrying out the above declaration Of policy". 

1,1 The Act of 1887 created the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission as an administrative agency to regulate 
the interstate carriers subject to the provisions of the 
Act. The Commission is independent of the executive 
branch of the G-overnment and reports directly to 
Congress, It consists of eleven members, with terms 
of seven years. Appointments are made by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

No more than six are of any one political party, and 
no eptxalssliJaOT ^'^"^ngage in any other emplosnr.en-^ or 
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have/any interest in any subject comaon ^to the Act. 

The orders of the Commission ar^ reviewable onl.y in 

the United btates District Courts which are const- 

« 

ituted of three members, at least one of vjhich must 
be a judge of a Court of --ippeals. Appeals are allowed 
from the decisions of such a District Court directly 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, In 
reviewing the orders of the Commission, the courts 
do not try uhe issues d e novo; 'but merely review 
matter on the record before the Commission, "The 
Court only confines itsel"/ to the ultimate question 
as to whether the Commission acted witliin its pov;ers 
or failed to observe the procedure required by law 
and whether such error has substantially prejudiced 
the rights of any party. It will not o*onsider the 
expediency or wisdom of the order, or whether on like 
testimony, it vjould have made a similar ruling. The 
findings of the Commission are made by lav; pf%a facie 
true and this Court has ascrib^d to them the^t^rength 
due to the judgement of a tribvmal appointed^^ law 
and informed by experience",* 

1.2 On the question of constitutional aut ^^ity 
over transport, Bigham and .Roberts in their'1 m 
"Transportation Principles and Problems" hav^ 
thus; 


"The Constitution delegates to 
States certain powers and provides that 
shall exercise the remainder. Among the cJ 
pov;ers is that over inter-state .commerce. 
’commerce clause’ declares that Congress sha 
power ’to regulate commerce with foreign Nat 
among the several htates, and with Indian Tr 
(Art I-3ec 8), The residual powers are prov 
for as follows in the Tenth i'jnendment; - *the 
nol; deleg...ted to the United .btates by th 

Constitution^nor prohibited by it to the bta 

* Observations of the Supreme Court of U,S, 
connection v^ith Interstate Commerce 

Vs, Union pacific, 
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reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people . Three Zones have been rocQCniwCd 

In the first Zone, Federal power is exclusive, in the 

second State power is exclusive, and in the third 

Federal and State powers are concurrent. ’Concurrent' 

does not mean that Federal Government and the States may 

act at the aame time, but that the latter may act if 

the former has not. If the Federal Government legislates, 

its regulations take precedence." They further observe that 

"matters which are essentially national in character 

and which require uniformity of treatment fall in zone 

one. Matters which are not entirely local in nature 

but which permit of diversity of regulation, or which 

affect interstate commerce only indirectly or ' : . . 

incidentally, are in zone three. Examples are the 

speed of trains, the size of train crews, and the weight 

of motor vehicles, juch matters can be regulated 

by the States, but it lies within the purview of 

Congress to exercise control v/henever it sees fit to 

do so. This it has done in numerous instances," 

1.3 The fundamental principle underlying the 

regulation of transportation in United States is not 

only .the protection of public against unreasonable 
and discriminatory charges through the control of 

rates but also the long run interest of the public in 

the maintenance of an adequate, efficient and dependable 

system of transportation by the prevention of 

tructive competition within and among the various modes 

of transportation and the promotion of safe and 

economically sound operations. The report of the 

Cullom Committee in 1886 provided much of the -u iiTw 

ial for the construction of the First Act to regulate 

Commerce on a national basis. The national legislatioiT' 

was found neceosary in order to remedy the evils of 

cctapctiticn, and becfiuse the operations of the 

/ 

transportation system were the jurisdiction of the States 
and until the Congress acted, they were not subject to 
any government control in the public interest. The 
national legislation was also necessary because the 
business of transportation is essentially of a nature 
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requiring a uniform bystem and method of regulation 

which the national .Authority can alone prescribe, 

1 ,4 Federal jurisdiction extends to each ;ind every 

part of transportation service including terminal and 
acceb.^orial services. The provisions of she Inter-State 
Commerce Act apply to transportation of interstate 
and foreign commerce by rail-road, pipeline, express 
and sleeping car companies, inland and coast-wise water 
carriers, carriers by motor vehicles and freight 
forwarders. The activities that now fall within 
the scope of the act include licensing (entry into the 
field by radl - roads, water carriers, motor carriers 
and freight forwarders ;and discontinuances of 
operation by railroads); rates, fares and practices 
(including the publication, posting for public 
inspection and filling with the Commission of rates and 
the direct observance of those rates) mergers and 
coremon control of ca,rriers and the transfer of certi¬ 
ficates; issue of securities by carriers; filing of 
annual and other reports and keeping of accounts nd 
records; pooling of operations, service or revenue, 
furnishing of insurance or other security for protection 
of the public by carriers v/ho operate motor vehicles; 
and observance of safety practices by r ilroads and 
motor carriers, including regulation governing the 
grading, marking and handling of explosives.And other 
dangerous articles. 

1,5 The Federal Authority supersedes the authority 
of the Itates as to intrastate transportation. Where 
intrastate railroad rates are on a. lower level than 
interstate rates and the effect of this disparity is 
to prejudice interstate traffic in competition with 
intrastate traffic, the Inter-state Commerce Cocmission, 
after hearing, may require changes in the intra-state 
rates to remove discrimination or prejudice. This 
authority with respect to rates is limited 
to rail rates; it does not extend to rates of other types 
of carriers. Under the Act, the Federal determination 
with respect to public convenience and necessity for 
the construction and abandonment of an interstate 
railroad, or part thereof,, is conclusive upon the 
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States, even though intru-state Commerce may he 
affected. Again, deterrain.-;tion by the Federal j^igency 
of the propEPiety of consolidations, mergers, .md 
common control of carriers is conclusive upon the ,'.t\tes 
even though the carriers also engage in intra-stcte 
commerce and even though the charges may.Fe in conflict 
V7ith the charters and incorporation lav/s of the States, 

1 .6 ,The Interstate Commerce act, hovj-ever, does not 
control intra-state operations : nd specifically 
exempts operations "within a municipality or between 
contiguous municipalities, a zone adjacent to and 
commercially a part of such municipality". It provides 
for formal cooperation with State regulatory bodies 
through the mediiom of joint councils composed of the 
representatives of three or more of the States and of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This hs.s reduced 
the conflict of^UTisdictlcn bsinpfwn State authority and 
Federal Government, 

2. With the passage of the iict of 1887 to regulate 
Commerce, federal regula.tion of rail-roads was started in 
a comprehensive manner. The United 'State Congress 
had earlier passed a number of Acts related to special 
matters but had not established a general system of 
regulation. The provisions of Part I of the Inter- 
State ComiTierce Act applied to the Inter- itate Commerce and 
foreign commerce by rail-road, pipeline, express and 
sleeping car companies. Under the Act, there wore several 
provisions which conferred upon the Inter-Ctate 
Commerce Com:mission power to regulate jpail-road services. 
The rail-roads had to secure the consent of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission before they could build or abandon 
any line. The Commission could order a c..rrier to 
provide safe and adequate facilities and to extend its 
lin^ provided that the expenses involved will not impair 
the ability of the carrier to perform its duty to the 
public, The Commission might also compel joint use of 
terminal facilities if this could be done without 
suhstantially impairing ability of owning carriers to 
handle its own business, ^proval of the Commission was 
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also required to effect consolidation or acquisition 
of control. All proposals for rail-road consolidation 
ctr acquisition of control had to he consistent with 
the public interest and if one of the parties v/as a 
motor carrier, it must a.lso he shown that services hy 
motor will he in the public interest and that competition 
v;ill not he unduly restrained. 

2.1 The Act provided th. t all ch:irg 0 S must he just 
and reasonable. Rates, fares and other ch .rges had to he 
filed with the Commission. In the exercise of its 
powers to prescribe just and reasonable rates, the 
Commission had to give due consideration, among other 
factors, to the effect of rates on the movement of traffic 
by the carrier or carriers for vrhich the r tes were 
prescribed; to the need of providing in the public 
interest dn adequate and efficient rail-road 
transportation service at the lowest cost consistent 
with the furnishing of such service; and to the need 

of revenues sufficient to enable the carriers, under 
honest, economicral and efficient management to provide 
such service. Rebates and discriminations 
vcrc forbidden. This applied to personal and 

place discrimination and to discrimination in connec¬ 
tion with different types of traffic. If the Commission 
found that a rate re-nilation or practice v;as unjust, 
unduly discriminatory or in some other way violated 
the Act, it was authorised to prescribe the rate, 
regulation or practice to be adopted. This included 
fixing of a maximum or a minimum rate or both. If 
the Commission found that a rate, fare charge, 
classification, regulation or practice caused any undue 
advantage or prejudice as between intra-state comm,erce 
on the one h>-nd and inter-state or foreign commerce 
on the other, it could prescribe the rate, fare, 
charge and the like which wv^uld remove the discrimi¬ 
nation, 

2.2 The Commission wa,s authorised to inquire into 
the business of common carriers and report th.-reon. 

It might require carriers to provide information. 



It was authorised to require annual and other reports 
from the carriers. It might also prescribe a uniform 
system of accovints. 

2,3 Diiring the First World V^ar the railways fell 
upon difficult times with the increased traffic, rising 
C»perating costs and depressed earnings. The rail¬ 
roads were ultimately taken over by federal Government 
UjRlflod op.'r^ition In December, 1917» So far, 
the legislation was intended only to protect the public 
against extortionate acts and discriminatory 
charges by Railways, The Transportation Act passed in 
February, 1920 assigned the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission the positive functions of ‘protecting and 
fostering the railways'. The Act marked a new phase 
in transportation legislation. The most important 
clauses of the Act related to rates, combinations, 
securities, service and labour disputes. The new 
emphasis was not on the prevention of abuses but to 
make the Coronission responsible for the development of 

an adequate national transportation system. It was 
, the 

provided that^Gommisaion should adjust rates so that 
the r','i.lvrc:ys .as a whole, would earn, under honest and 
efficient management an annual net operating income 
equivalent to a fair return on the value of the railway 
property held for and used in transportation. The 
Commission was directed to prepare and adopt a plan for 
consolidation of the railways into a limited number 
of systems with limitations that "competition should 
be preserved as fully as possible and the systems should 
be so constituted as to have approximately equal earning 
power", The Commission was given power to approve 
acquisitions of control, and carriers proposing new 
construction were required to secure a certificate of 
convenience and necessity from the Commission, The 
Act had also granted the Commission authority to prescribe 
intra-state rates when necessary to remove discrimi¬ 
nation against inter-state commerce. 
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(b) Road 2,4 In the thirties, the USA was facing ruinous 
Transport; competition-and .great confusion in the inter-city- 

motor carrier^industry itself and very severe competition 
for the rail-rocds. Congress, therefore, decided in 
1935 that, in the public interest, these conditions called 
for regulation of motor carriers and not for .rcIcjK- 
ation of the regulation of rail-roads. The, I-Totor 
Carriers Act which was enacted as P,a.rt II of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act in 1935, provided the framev7ork of 
federal regulation of motor carriers and authorised 
the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) to regulate 
road transport in interstate operations. Short-distance 
or local traffic such as carri.-ige within a city and its 
surrounding commercial area ,and a large proportion of 
intra-state transport was not subject to regulation 
at all. Agricultural commodities, fish and livestock 
were also exempted from the control of the ICC, 

2.5 Apart from the exempted carriers, the Act 
recognised three types of carriers, via., common 
carriers which offer to carry for the general public 
for compensation; contract carriers which carry for 
cajp.;Do.:.tliaa^ but limit their service to certain 
custa.i ra, under special and individual contracts 

or agreements; and p rivate freight carriers which 
carry only their own goods, 

2.6 As a condition of operation, Common carriers 

must secure from the Commission "a certificate of 

convenience ..ind necessity" which is issued only if 

the applicant is found "fit, vrilling and able to 

.service 

perform the proposed service and proposed^is or will 
be -required by the present or future public convenience 
and necessity". The. licence given to a common 
carrier indicated the service to be rendered and the 
route or area to be covered. Charges were required to 
be just and reasonable and not to discriminate unjustly. 
They had to-, establish reasonable 'through' rates and 
and joint rates with each other .and ost.ablish such routes 
and rates with Common carriers by rail or water. 
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The classixication of freight and r te schedules 
was also required to be published and keep them open 
for public inspection. The ICC was empowered 
under the ^ct to prescribe both maximum and minimum 
rates for common carriers. 

2.7 In the case of contract carriers, a permit 
from the Commission v/as required. To secure such a 
permit, the applicant had to show that the operations will 
be "consistent with the public interest and national 
transportation policy". Cocimoaity restrictions were 
generally attached to contract carrier permits. 

Contra,ct c rriorc were also required to publish schedules 
of minimum rates. The ICC was required by the Act 

to prescribe such minimum rates for contract carriers 
that protect common carriers from undue competition. 

The Commission could not prescribe maximum rates 
and actuctl rates were not published. The law relat- 
inr- to discrimination did not apply to contract 
carriers, 

2.8 According to the so called 'grandfather 
clause’ of the Motor Carriers Act^1935> carriers 
which were in business before 1 935^ v;ere entitled 
to certificates or permits without the proof re¬ 
quired in the case of both common .;.nd contract carr¬ 
iers, but they had to show that their operations 
were bonafide and were consiotent with the authority 
for which they applied. 

2.9 Private carriers were n^t subject to 
control. These carriers as well as thcBe vehicles 
engaged in the transportation of freight, such as 
agricultural commodities, fish and livestock v^ere 
exempted, from the provision of the Inter-state 
Commerce Act. They vrere, however, subject to require¬ 
ments with respect to Safety of operations, standards 
of equipment and qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employees whose activities affected 
safety of operation. 

2.10 The federal system of regulation is coxicerned 
only with the work done and the charges levied. No 
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restrictions are imposed on the number of vehicles 
operated by any haulier. , In view of the freedom 

enjoyed by any hauliers to extend vehicle fleets 
it would appear that the regulation of public 
road haulage operations in the "USA was not so'severe, 
but in fact, "the ICC constructed the 'grandfather 
clause* very strictly. Narrow limitations on 
operations were imposed in certificates and permits. 
Definitions of authorised traffic were so narrow 
that virtually the only hope for- a haulier to extend 
his operations lay in a growth in the authorised 
Subsequent extensions of oper-ting authority were 
hajid to acquire".* 

Until recently cases involving the effect of 
motor carriers on rail road transportation were con¬ 
fined to specific local situations. It was in 195® 
that the problem appeared on a much broader scale. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission denied the 
Pacific Inter-mountain Express Company application 
for authority to acquire control of the Keeshin System, 
coast-to-coast trucking operation. In doing so, 
the Commission made the following statement 

The necessity for maintenance of the 
railroad to meet tbo needs of the commerce 
of the Nation is carroodud. by applicants. 

The soundness of the argument of the 
r-ilroads that t?ieir finconcial strength 
and potential for expansion to meet the 
needs of national defence must be preserved 
is beyond question. It is apparent that 
neither normal needs nor emergency needs 
can be met by other modes o""' tr nsport tion 
alone; nor can these heeds continue to be 
met by the railroads, with other modes of 
transportation unless the rail-roads 
can continue to receive a sufficient traffic 
volume to maintain their plants and service 

. Transcontinental traffic, including 

the commodities most susceptible to motor¬ 
truck competition, when moving in large volume. 


* "Federal Regulation of Hoad Haulage in the USA" 
by. A,A. Walters, British Transport Review, 
August, 1957- 
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can be transported more economically by 
rail than by motor carrier. The record indi¬ 
cates that this oiild still be true for hauls at 
‘distances much less than coast to coast. 

To the extent in-roiSs are made by motor 
carriers on this type of traffic, through 
transportation ox many small shipments, 
the volume available for mass transportat¬ 
ion by the railroads will be reduced, and the 
advantage of rail transportation in this 
fiel^ would eventually be undermined. The 
dsorulativs effect of the loss of such traffic 
to motor carriers would necessarily be felt 
by the railroads, and would impair, not only 
their service on commodities which motor 
carriers n rmally solicit, but also on 
commodities which must necessarily be 
transported by rail. The shipping public 
would suffer from a decrease in rail 
service and it would be faced with demands 
for increased rates on commodities which 
must have moved by rail. 


In the administration of the national 
transportation policy the inherent 
advantages of rail transportation on traffic 
volume movements of transcontinental^are 
to be preserved'*. 

State Regulation 

of Road Trans- 3# As the motor highway traffic is predomi- 
- nently local and irrtra-state, the state regulat¬ 

ion of road transport is very important in the states 
of the U.S.A. The authority of the State is 
comprehensive in respect of the licensing of 
vehicles and drivers, in a wide range of safety 
matters, in the regulation of sizes and weights of 

State highway system, 

3,1 State regulation begins by requiring a 
state licence for each motor vehicle operetpd. 


A vehicle having a State licence may enter another 
State and can be operated there, usually for a 
specified time. In all States the drivers of the 
vehicles operated by or for carriers for hire- 
chauffers and operators - must obtain State 


licences. 
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3*2 Regulations governing the use of highways 
include specifications as to permissible maximiom 
size, woight and length of motor vehicles 
Vehicle inspection to ensure safe mechanical standard 
has been introduced in a number of States. Size 
and weight of motor vehicle must be determined in such 
a way as to protect highvjay from damage and to 
promote safety. Clearances through underpasses, 
highway width, pavement thickness and weight-bearing 
features, and the strength of bridges all effect 
the characteristics of vehicles which can safely 
be ermitted upon the highways. The States may place 
limitations on vehicles as are . lorltimately required 
in the circumstances, 

3.3 Post-v;ar action in several of the States 
indicated a tendency towards greater uniformity 
and a reduction in the barriers imposed upon 
inter-state traffic. The preseB.ce of limitations 
in one state lower than those in neighbouring 
otates might compel the unloading of large vehicles 
into smaller ones at the State line, the use of 
smaller and less economical vehicles over.the route, 
or the movement of vehicles over circuitous routes 
in order to avoid moving through the State. Any 
of these methods imposed added expenses and reduced 
the efficiency of motor transportation in the affected 
area* The exi^st f such inefficiency pronq>tod 

the Congress in otor-Carrj.er Act of 1935 and 

again in the Act of 1940, to direct the Commission 
to investigate the need of federal regulation of 
sizes and weights of motor vehicles engaged in 
inter-state commerce. The Commission expressed the 
belief that variations in highway capacities and 
conditions made the establishments of national 
st.indards impractical. It recommended, however, 
that the Commission be granted authority to remove 
unreasonable discrimination in particular instances. 
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3.4 Since the highways are publicly owned and 
largely financed by the State Governments, the 
States are entitled to assess charges for the use 
of those highways in order to meet the costs of 

administering their use and 
maintaining and improving the highway facilities, 

/tax The States have the right t9/users and this right ext¬ 

ends to those engaged in inter-state transportation 
as well as those transporting wholly within a 
State. While taxes upon motor vehicles and gasoline 
are limited to secure revenues, some of the taxes 
have Qjijkffect upon the types of vehicles used and also 
upon their operation. 

3.5 When a state commission receives an 
application for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity that must be obtained by a motor 
common carrier or contract carrier before engaging . 
in business, the Commission in reaching a decision 
gives consideration to the following factors; 

(1) The need of the public for the proposed 
Bsrvice;- The applicant is required to 
show that the convenience of the public 
Vlll bo furthwrccl,and the necessary 
transportation services will be rendered, 
by the proposed operations. Much more 
consideration is given to this requirement 
in passing upon applications of common 
carriers for 'certificates* t;han in 
deciding upon requests of contract 
carriers for ’permits’ to operate, 

(2) The effect which the proposed operations 
will have upon highway maintenance and 
traffic; whether, to quote the Indiana, 
statute, the proposed service "will or 
will not endanger the safety of the 
public or interfere with the public 

use of the highways or impair the 
condition or maintenance thereof". 

(3) Whether the route or territory to be 

/fox' served by'an applican-^ common carrier ^ 

is already adequately served by existing 
motor and railway carriers, .One of the 
objectives of public regulation is, or 
should be , the pre-vention or restraint^ 
of unnecessary and wasteful inter-carrier 
competition. Carriers are entitled to 
such protective regulation, and it is 
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in the public interest. In some States 
the only kind, of competition considered 
in passing upon motor common carrier 
applications is that between motor 
Za carriers, Sucl:^policy regarding the 

inter-relations of the several modes 
of transportation is both unjust and 
unwise. 

(4) Applicants for common-carrier certificates 
must file and' obtain approval of the 
rates they are to charge and ^he schedule 
of proposed operations. Some States 
make like requirements of petitioners 
seeking permits to operate as contract 
carriers. 


(5) Most State commissions, in acting upon 
applications for common-carrier . 
certificate and contract-carrier permits, 
have authority to decide what changes 
should be made in proposed routes of 
operation and in the kind of property 
to be transported. A commission has 
legal authority to impose "such 
terms and conditions as, in its 
judgement, public convenience and 
necessity may require". 

3.6 After tlio girrJafclng of certificate or permit 
•for operation, the States continue to have control 
over the carriers for hire in the following ways;- 
(i) Common Carriers: 

In general, the authority of the State 
regulatory body over intra-state common 
carriers by Highway is similar to that 
exercised by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission over rail roads. It includes 
in some States, the regulation 
of rates, fares and charges; the usual 
provisions with reference to filing and 
publishing of t.vriflo and abiding 
by them; suspension of proposed rates 

/prohibition of discrimination, 
regulation of service, control over 
accounts, requirements of periodical 
re-portsj and in a number of cases 
control over security issues and inter¬ 
corporate relationships. 




(ii) Contract Carriers; 

The States sought from the very 
beginning to regulate molfbr contract 
carriers in much the same way as the 
motor common carriers. The laws 
in regard to contract carriers provide 
inter-alia for control over minimum 
TaT^37 ■STiTf with a view to preventing 
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cuiTti carriers from under-cutting 
railroad rates, 

(iii) Private Carriers; 

The regulation of private carriers 
involves constitutional difficulties. 

A State might require private carriers 

to obtain a permit of some sort but it 

is difficult for a State to withhold such 

permits to some v/hile granting these to 

others. Only a few States have 

attempted any regulation oi private 

carriers, and where such regul-^tion has been 

attempted, it is usually limited to 

requiring a permit, restricting the hours 

of service of drivers and helpers, or 

the filing of a lif.bility of the insurance 

policy of bond. Of course, private 

carriers are subject to the laws of road 

use applicable to all public vehicles operators. 


3.7 The State regulation of intru-state motor 
carriers involves the difficult task of deciding 
what rates, fares and other changes may be levied 
for services rendered. The laws of several States 
varied widely. Some States.fixed motor carriers’ 
rates with reference to the rates of rail, roads 
and water carriers, while other States pursued the 
opposite policy, i.e, some states placed 
limitation upon inter-carriers competition and conse¬ 
quent discrimination in rates and services, while 
other States insisted upon unrestrained competition 
of motor and rail carriers. The policies of States 
also differed widely as regards the regulation 

of the charges of motor contract carriers, 

3.8 The traditional duties of the common carriers 
are in^ubstance the following: The duty of service; 
the re .'ponsibility for the safe delivery of goods 
entrusted to the. carriers' charge; the duty to 
treat all customers without discrimination and the 
duty to charge a reasonable price for the service 
performed. The carriers duty of service has 'been 
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expressed in one of the standard legal•treaties* 

§.s follows 

”It is the common law duty of a common 

carrier, on being tendered ^ reasonable 
compensation, to receive at reasonable times 
and carry all goods offered to it for trans¬ 
portation, within the lines of its business 
or of the kind which it undertakes to trans¬ 
port, Having room or the .facilities for 
transporting the goods, and holding itself 
out to the public as ready and willing to 
to carry goods for all persons indifferently, 
the law impocec upon if the 
duty of receiving and carrying them over its 
established route”. 

To a reasonable extent, a carrier may also 
restrict the classes of goods which it proposes 
to transport. Some carriers carry passengers only, 
some freight only, and neither type is required to 
accept traffic of the other sort if it has never 
undertaken to handle it. A railroad may refuse 
explosives or ^ss or any other commodity which 
require special care or which may result in violation 
of law. On the other h.-: nd a carrier may not make 
fine distinctions. If it accepts one article 
of a class, it must take other articles of the same 
class (e.g, fruits and vegetables., horses and cows). 
These common carrier obligations apply to carriage 
by rail, road, air and water, 

5»9 As the State regulation of motor carriers 
has developed, the tendency has been to protect the 
common carriers from destructive competition of contract 
carriers. Also, as the Federal regulation of motor 
carriers under the Motor Carrier Act of 1 9355 (as 
amended) has been worked out and made more definite 
and comprehensive, the State in the regulation of 
intra-state motor carriers have given increased con¬ 
sideration to the equitable adjustment of the relations 

* A Treatise on the Laws of Carriers’ by D.C,Moore 
jReferred to by Stuart Daggett in his book "Prin¬ 
ciples of Inland Transportation"}. 



of common ::*.nd contract motor carriers and 

rail carriers in respect of rates and coordinated 

services. 

3.10 The Interstate Commerce Act, 1958 rendered the 
control of the Inter-state Commerce Commission more 
expeditious in regard to intra-State rate making and 
intra-state service charges. The charges preposed with 
respect to intra-state rates have until now been 
subject to dilatory process of State Rail-Road Commiss¬ 
ion first dealing with them. Hereafter, upon complaint 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission must begin ’fort- 
with' and expedite an investigation of the intra-state 
rates at issue. This should eliminate many of the 
burdensome delays in the adjustment of pricing to cost 
that used to occur in the past, 

3.11 The fact that inter-state carriers operate 
on State-owned highways gj,ves the States a somewhat 
greater jurisdiction over inter-state commerce by motor 
vehicles than ,is true of the inter-state commerce by 
railroad. But the states may not refuse the -grant of 
permits, to any inter-state carriers doing an inter¬ 
state business solely oh the ground that the route 
involved is already adequately served. The States 

may, of course, refuse to grant a inter-state carrier the 
right to do an intra-state business within its borders. 
Again when an inter-state carrier wishes to operate 
over a State highway which is carrying capacity traffic 
and additional use will endanger the highway or the 
lie' safety, a State is within its rights in refusing 
an inter-state carrier permission to’ use the highway in 
question. The inter-state carriers must conform to the 
speed limits and with ordinary rules,of road as estab¬ 
lished by the various States, The right of the State 
to tax inter-state carriers for the use of the highways 
has been upheld by the courts- but distinction has 
to be drawn between the taxes levied for the use of 
highways and the taxes levied on the business of inter¬ 
state commerce as such. 
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CoEiPotition 


4 . In recent years the ns-tion hs,D 130011 ficed with 
the sgrioiis problen of ■oaicertc.in futur^ of the rail¬ 
roads* Since 1944 rail-roads haVo c:;pericr.Gi;;d .. defin 
downward trend of traffic. Because of the inport nee 
of constant costs in the rail-roads sycten, 
downwexd trend could not continue indefinitely, 
hot only did rail-roa.d tr:.ffic decline after the peak 
war year of 1944 hut it continued to decline steadily 
during the post-war years ox peace tine prosperity 


and high production, wo sinil a* decline in freight 


traffic was shown hy other ■a.gencico of transport. 

The passenger statistics related a sinilar story 
of continued loss of traffic on r'^.il-roads. It v/as 
ostinated that the'total deficit on this o,ccoimt for 
19^*7 was ^ 723*7 nillion on a fully apportioned basis, 
Iho fina ncial position of uany of the railways becaaic 
so unsatisfactory tliat they were obliged to resort 
to oquipnont trusts for the purchase of equipnont, 
Ih'oight slilppcrs had protested ag.,inst tin. pryi’ient of 
involuntary subsidies In the fof higher freight 
rates required to offset losses due to passenger 
service. In regard to coLonutcr service, the situation 
was considered to be nore iraaediate '.nd critical, 

Ihc Comission’G jurisdiction to authorise abondonnent 
was confined to conplctc abandonnent of 0 . line of 
track, as ncntioncd o.bove, pa-rtio.! discontinur.ncc' 
or curtailnent of service being subject to tho 
juriGdiction cf the interested State, 


4,1 Iton.d transport oicpa.ndcd considerably in 

intercity and interstahe opcro.tions. Huge seni- 
trailers and truck trailer conbina,tionG carrying 
over 20 tons v;erc in use, o.lthough for collection 
of delivery within cities, the vehicles used wore 
tliroo-tonncrs and five tenners. Head tr.napor-': h ..d 
been assisted in serving long disto,nce traffic through 
the systeu of traffic intercliangc involving the 
chr.ngo of loaded tra.ilv.rs botween trucking 
companies, The truck lines of one none turned goods 
over to tho carrier in v-'.nother zone for onward 
tra.nsport. At the point of intersection they took 
the- trciCtor off the trailer and put the latter on 
auothor power unit. There liad also been changes in 
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t'hc teciniiquG of truck troaioportution, o.nd as o, 
result, trucks olDtuincd from the railv/G,3^3 trs,ffic» 
for vdiich they once had u Dor.opoly. An ovorvrholrdng 
percentage of the' lorrik-a ur/.; ;:as oi ;;rav to 
c.T.rriers* nearly 639^ of all no tor trucks were 
owned by industrial concornc, the nercnitile 
ccmiunity and famers and only 1 55^ were public or 


'for hire' vehicles. However, 45 per cent of all 
tro.fiic v;aG carried by the lo.tter, 

4.2 There wc,s thus severe conpetition in the 
United Otatos between carriers of the several 
nodes of transportation as well as between 
carriers of the sane node, the forner being nore 
sovero. Excluding carriers by zir and pipelines, 
the proportion of the total toniiage tr-nisported 
shifted fron 67 per cent by rail-road, 9 per cent 
by notor vehicles and 14 per cent by inland 
zrc.tojnrvz’'^ 1946 to 45 per cent, 19 pc-r cent, aixl 
17 per cent respectively as cctinated for 1957* 

4«3 Railroads, however, still carried nore 
freight ton-niles than any other node of transport. 
It was brought out in the evidence tendered before 
the Special Sub-Comit tec of the Coi-inittoo on 
Amed Services, U.S, House of Representatives 
(1959) t h'.'t the rail-roads are inpertant passenger 
co.rriers with a high potential for the future in 
certain areas and th'.t in a natioiial emergency, 
it is the railroads that vrould have to ueet the 


denand for quick transportation for defence 
purposes. It was further brought out the.t "the 
railroads have considerable flexibility in 
accociiodating expansion of traffic with a joininuti 
increase in equipnent,...the versatility and 
ada.ptability of rail transport as thorough^^- 
denonst-ated on world wide basis in all kinds 
of conditions is but one of the roLiooiis whj.’’ 
military logistical planning is built around 
the rail-roads for the bvilk of' its freight and 
passenger movements. The other forms of transport 
important as tlioy are to the total need are aunilfr.ry 
and supplement 0,1 to the rail-roads". 
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4*4 TiiG U,S, Congress enr.cted n new legislntion 
in 1958, l^?.nGly, Transportation Act 1958 vrhich wo.s 
calculated to tiring about inport ant changes in the 
coordinatioi/jf difTe?ac-nt forus of transport in the 


country. The Act intended to afford iiuiedi.atc- relief 
to the. iu their present difficulties and 

modify thoir rclativoa witle other forms of transport 
at both tho State .and ITational levels. 


4.5 Tho now lavr provided that tho Coroaission in 
deternining whether a rate v^as lo^’cr than nininun 
reasonable rate, "shall consider tho facts and 
circueastancos attending the novenent of the traffic 
by tho carrier or c:.rriors to which the ro.te is 
applicable" and that "r:.-.tes of a carrier shall 


net be hold up to a particular level to protect 
the traffic of any other node of transportation, 
giving duo co;asidcr:;ition to the objectives of the 
national tr.ansport tion policy". The Act thus 
directed to give the various nodes of traneportatiai 
greater freodoi:i in establishing conpetitivc rates. 

4.6 The expansion of the list of processed 

and inported coamoditics oxeupt from regu<-lation was 
chocked bj'' the Transport,at ion Act, 1958 to halt 
further in roads by oxonpt carriers on tho tre/xfic 
of rail-roads and of regulated notor carriors. 
’T’rivat'^- carriage by xiotor carriers in one forn 
or another, j.uas b>..'en .and is a ir.tter of tronendous 
inport -ncc to both rail carriors and regulated motor 
carriers. Bonafide as w.-ll as illegitinate 
priva’te carriage ha,d been encouraged indirectly 
by thic existence of certei.r'. excise to.xes imposed 
on fox'-hiro transport •'tion as a h'orld War II 
neasuT’o. The growth of ..rivato carriage in recent 
yo '.rs has been phenonGna.l, This h:,s boon adopted 
by coxnerci.al enterprises for reasons of service 
and oconony. Since it is h'.rd to distinguish 
this BDractico from bonafide private ce.rriage, the 
operattion provides a hanidy ixothod of circunvontirg; 


tho 


sttatutory reciuiroiaont of obtaining rights and 
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of eve.ding rate rogulr,tions, to tj.o conpetitive 

disc.dvr.iitcige of lawful public tranoportation***. At the 
rocoinnondation of the Corjais&ion, the Tro.noportation 


Act 1 958 rodefined private cr-rriage which incorporated 
the ''priuary bucinoGs'* to&t* Persono ongo.ged primarily 
in any IWeinoss ontorpriso other tha.n transportation 
•arc now specificc-lly borbiddon to troaisport property 
by motor carrier in interstate or foreign connercc 


"for business purposes Unless ouch t::' nsportation 
io v;ithin the scope a.nd in furtherance of a primary 
bw-oiness enterprice (other than transportation)". 


4.7 In view of the laounting deficits, the ihaerican 
rail-roa.ds preferred to abandon some of their pasoenger 
services, particularly comiute:: services, A new 
section 13(a) enacted in 1958 eapov:crcd the Comiission 
to override the States in the natter of discontinucaice 
of Gorvico when such service constituted an unjust 

and undue burden upon intcr-atcabe operation of the 
ce.rrier or upon inter-state coraiicrce, ^-Iso in order 
to enable the Railways to tide over their cmc2:‘gency, 
the Act extended authority of the Comission up to 
31st Ilarch, 1961 to gur-rantce the private loans to 
railways to a limit of 0 500 uillion for capital 
equipment and naintenauace purposes, 

4.8 The question v^hether highways and different 
classes of vehicles have been required to pay the 
full highwa,y costs attributable to their use ha.ve 
been the subject of much disa-grocuent a,nd nuraorous 
State and Federal investigations. The Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 set in motion research tlaat "may 
cvGntu.ally bring federal highvray charging policies 
into closer a.ccord with, the economics of the entire 


* "Aspects of Traaisportation Based on 
P.egula.tory Experience In the United 
States" - by the Hon'blc Hov^ard Freas, 

Cliairna.n, Interstate Gomiaorce Corm;-iission, (195S) 
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■I^iture Policy 


tr:.nsport situation’**. Sect.:.on 108 (IC) of the Federal. 
Highway Act rcgtiired that Secretary oi Coianerce sIioiALd 


orpoditoothc road tests of tho Anorican Aosociation 
01 Ota.tc Higlway Officids and report to Gon,groos, . 
not lator than January 3, 1961 on tho naxinun doeirable 
size o-nic class, of vehicles and .also on tho effects- 
of weight upon highway design and upon investment 


nid use costs. 


Undor Section 210 of'tho Highway 


Revenue Act 1956 tho U.S. Congress r:n;a;,rts to b.o furnished... 
"inforuation on tho basis of which it nay deternine 
wlia,t taxes sho Id ho inposed by tho United States, 

.and in what anouiits, in order to cesure, insof.ar 
as is practicable -ai . equitable distribution of 
the tax burden .anong the various classes of persons 
using tho Podoral Aid liighwo.ys or cthorwisc deriving 
benefits froia such highways", 

5. In recer'.t years, the Roderol Oovernjaent has 
had to take actions to meet emergency problens which 
h:’'.ve arisen in highways, railv ays r^nd ;.viation. 

Those .actions ho.vo sonctines boon taken on a partial 
and piccor.'iG.al basic vrithoait full considero.tion of 
tho inpo.ct on othor transportation programos. Hence 
the U.S, Socrcto.ry for Ooinaorce was o-sked to tuidGrt.ake 
a conprehonsive study tho national tra.nsportation 
to redefine tho appropri.a.tc Federal role, and reconmend . 
any legislation or adr:iiri.istra,tive .actions needed 
to assure the b.o,lancod dcvclcpioont of naticnc.1 
transportation syston. On March 14, I960 the 
Frcsidbrit of the United States put for the consi¬ 
deration of tho Congress the Report of Federal 
Transport.c.tion Policy onid Prograim.,.iG submit tod to 
hin by the Secretary of Coauaerco. 


5,1 Referring to the present transport situation 


in the ccamtry tho Report says, "National 
tion is proaontly out of bal.ance. It is 
national systcia than .a loose grouping of 


troaisporto.- 
Icss a 
individual 


*J;aD.es C. Nelson; Rail Road Transportation and 
Public Policy (1959) 
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industi’ies,... Econouic regulation has "been aduinis- 
tored in rigid coi'.partnents c,ltliough many basic crcblc 
are connon to uany areas of transportation. Total 

capacity is not closely geared to total need. 

They, (railroads) continued to base their systcr 


of rates on /?hat the traffic vrould bear, charging 
norc th.:ni real cost for nuch traffic to bring up 
average yield. The new conipetitors uith nore specific 
pricing for lengths of haul and sisos of slripnent, 
took c-way traffic thevt the rail ha.d been carryii:g 
at high valxie-of-service rates,... The diversion 
hurt because it was in the traffic v/ith the greatest 


margins between rates o,nd true costs,... Unregulated 
private and exempt ca.rriors no;r havil nearly lic-lf of 
tho inter-city freight. The regulated common carriers 
are feeling the same competitive ’ capon they used 
against tho rrh'lroads, Thc;/^ still base their rates 
to some extent on the competitive rail rates, 
instead of on the true cost”, 

5.2 As regards tho long torn objective it is 
stated in tho report "the Nation requires policies 
which will encour<.age maximvja efficiency in the 

performance of the transportation fiinction,. 

Reduction of the cost of transportation in relation 
to other things increase flexibility in the locs.tion 
of industry, in the exploitation of naturc.1 
resources, and in the achievement of industrial 
efficiency. There is, in fact, a multiplier 
offect-for the quantity of improvement in the 
transport function is multiplied by the time goods 
reach the ultinrate consuiaor. At a given level and 
structure of capital investment, efficiency requires 
that trc,ffic be distributed cxioieg motor carriers, 
railroads, water carriers, pipelinos, and o.ir . 
carriers in such a v/ay that each tp-pc receives tho 
tra.ffic which it com carry witli the Ico.st consumption 
of resources by the ca-rrior for tne service sta.ndo.rds 
required by the user. It requires also tho.t several 
forms of transport be used in coordination vdiere such 
a combination can produce a botocr sera'ice-cost result 
than any single form working alone. Finally it 
requires th ,t every enterprise participo,ting be ^.bly 
-and energcticoully iiano.gcd”, -/- 
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5,5 The Report further observed "As capital 
adjustment occurs,policy must encouraye the reasonably 
prompt elimination of redundant capacity in any 
for;" of transport. More inpoi"feint, it must ensure 
not merely adequate growtn of plant to accomodo-te 
economic growth, but tha.t investment is made in e'-,Cj.i 
fomn of transport in a.ccord vrith its potentia,! 
centriWtion to an officient overall transport system. 
This roauiros compatible standa,rds for aoprohsing 
investment in each form, whether the investment 
is governmental or private. Thus, the standards 
of public and private invostEicnt loust bo brought 
0,3 close together as possi,ble so that neither is 
favoured over the other,- Similo^rly, to,x and 
regulatory policies must be .ncutra,l in their effects 
upon the attractiveness of investment in eoxli of 
the types of transport", 

5,4 koferring to the Regulation of carriers 
it so.ys "Regulation tho long run should remain 
only whex’o monopoly or the tlircat of destructive 
competition remains. This" approach roquires 
greater freedom for the carriage in setting 
their own rates said determining and developing 
their routes and services. The tighter regulation 
that was well adapted to protecting the public 
"under the predonine.nt monopoly of the r.ailroe,ds 
is no longer well suited to highly competitive 
transport networks, Comjion carrier rates of all 
kinds are rapidly becoeiing regulated by competition 
whether the cormion carriers like it or not - the 
cormeetition of highly developed private and exempt 
carriers". 
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ConTioonv^ealth Railways 

“ The Connonwealth Railv;ay System consisting of 4 rail¬ 

roads v^ith a total route length of 2252 miles are ovmed and 
operated hy'the Conmonv;eo.lth Government, The administration 
of these Railways is vested under the Commonwealth Railways 
Act of 1917-60, in a Railways ComLiissionar, who is appointed 
by the Governor-Genere.l for a period not exceeding 5 years. 

The Commissioner is 'a body corporate, having ^ort>etual 
succession and a comiaon seal and is capable of suing and 
being aUed', The Cominissioner exercises full control over 
the administration of the Railway System. He has the power 
to acquire, purchase, sell, lease and hold lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, goods, chattels'and any other property. 

All appointments of the staff (including those of the heads 
of the Branches) are made- by the Commissioner. The Commiss¬ 
ioner may delegate to any employee or prescribed person 

all or any^.is powers under the Act. The Act also provides 
that all money arpropriated by Parliament for the maintenance 
or management of the railways shall be exponded under the 
control and management of the Coirmiissioner, The Act further 
empowers the Commissioner to enter into contract in his 
corporate name with the Third parties for execution of certain 
works; for furnishing of labour or materials; for provision 
of locomotives or other motive or ti^^ctivo 

power; or "for any other matter or thing whatsoever necessary 
for enabling him to carry the purposes of the Act into full 
effect. Again the Commissioner may do all that is necessary 
or convenient making, maintaining, altering or repairing and 
using the railv/ays'". The power to fix rates, fares and 
conditions for the carriage ■ of passengers and freights 
resides solely in the Comimissioner, Except as provided in 
Sections 30 and 30A of the Act, no rate, fare or condition 
can be made or altered without the approval of the Minister 
or a recommendation thereon by the Commissioner, 

2.(r JSahCtlQns; (i) Ho rates, iax, or assessment can be made, 
charged or levied upon any ra.ilway or other property vested 
in the Cor.missioner, except as nay be sanctioned by the 
Minister; (ii) all the schemes of letting- out on lease land, 
buildings, workshops e-tc., belonging to the railways and 
the conditions or such lease, must be approved by the 
Minister; (iii) the Commissioner is not authorised to enter 
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into contracts wliicli stipulate supply of nratorials, "by 
agencies outside the Coriaonwealth, of a value of nore than 
£ 1,000 or of locomotives, or other motive or tractive 
power or rolling stoch or if the contract exceeds the sm 
of £ 5,000; (iv) all rates, fares, tolls and conditions 
levied on the freight traffic or on passengers must be 
approved by the Minister before they cone into force; and 
(v) creation of a post tho salary or the maximum salary of 
which exceeds £ 850 per annimi or appointment, transfer or 
promotion of a person to such an office is subject to the 
approval of the Governor-General, 

(b) D irections: The Minister nay remove the Commissioner 
from office on an address praying for his removal being 
presented to the Governor-General by both the Plouses of 
Parliament in the same session. If the Parliament is not 
sitting, the Minister can suspend the Commissioner for 
inefficiency, misnanagenent or misbehaviour, subject to a 
full explanation of causes leading to such action within 
14 days of tho comiiencenent of the next session of Parliament. 
Under the Commonwealth Railways Act the Minister is empowered 
to give directions to the Commissioner. He may direct the 
CoLU'dssioner to submit any report, document, or information 
relating to railways and railvray services. The Minister 
may, at any tine, request the Commissioner in writing to 
propose a scheme for effecting an increase of income or 
decrease of expenditure or to carry out any natter of policy 
specified by him. If the scheme submitted by the Commissioner 
is a,pproved by the Minister, he may direct the Cormnissioner 
to implement it. In case he does not approve of the scheme, 
the Minister sha.ll himself give o,n alternative scheme and 
the Corm'iissioner shall have to talce all necessary steps to 
implement it. In case of any doubt it will be finally 
determined by the Governor-General. The. Minister may also 
direct the Commissioner to make alteration in any existing 
■practice or system or carry out a policy matter, but where 
any such direction adversely affects tte Railway accounts, 
the loss shall be provided by Parliament in the Annual 
Appropriation Act and paid to the Commissioner, if certified 
by the Auditor General. 
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Parl i apent,") 
ary and 
Financial 
Contr olj. 


Article 25 of the Act lays down that the Conaissioner 
shall annually and at such other tines as the Minister 
directs, prepa^re and submit a statement showing full 
details of contra.cts entered into by the Comnissioner, 
He may also be req.uj.red to spbrnit the estimtes of 
income and expenditure in a particular form prescribed 
by the Minister. Besides, the Conmissioner is 
required to submit quarterly reports to the Minister 
consisting of the following information: 

a) The approximate expenditure and receipts during 
the past quarter; 

)) the general condition of the lines and accommoda¬ 
tion for traffic; 

c) the special rates (if ar^y) which have been made 
and reasons for mlcing them; and 

d) the appointments and removals of employees holding 
permanent office. 

In addition to these quarterly reports, the Commissioner has 
also to submit an annual report at the close of each financial 
year, along with balance sheet of assets and liabilities, 
stocks on hand, depreciation of property etc, 

3, The Commissioner is subject to control by Parliament 
through the Minister, Honeys for the operation and mainten¬ 
ance of the railwa.ys are provided by Parliament through the 
Annual Budget, Prior to closing of the year, the Commissioner 
is required under Article 38 of the Act to prepare estimates 
of receipts and expenditure and submit to the Minister, who 
after review and final approval submits them to the Federal 
Treasurer for incorporation in the estimates of Revenue and 
Expenditure included in the GeneroH Budget to be placed 
before Parliament, 

The Commissioner is also required to submit to the 
Minister the Sta.tement of estimates of costs of 'new works’ 
proposed to be carried on the ra.ilways and which are not 
chargea.ble to ordinary working expenses or maintenance. 

Such estimates, if c,pproved by the Minister and the Treasurer 
are presented to the Parliament a.s ‘HTew Works and Additions''', 
(The Treasurer nay accept the Commissioner's esticmtes as 
submitted or may require them to be amended in order th.t 
they shall fit in with the over-all financial policy of the 
Government, on which the Budget is based. The estimates 
must be amended if so required by the Treasurer), The Annual 
Report and Balance sheet have to be laid before both Houses 
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of the Pc'.rliament. Besides, Pc.rlic,iiient exerci^Q control 
through its Strjiding Connittee on Pu.blic horlcs. The 
question involving construction of n rnilwny line is 
referred to this Gomnittee, The Construction of n rnilwny 
shall not be authorised by the Parliament except in 
pursuance of an Act of the Parliament, the Bill for which 
is introduced into the House of Represent:/cives by or on 
behalf of the. Ilinister, The Bill contains nrovisions 
relatina to the description and the no.ximujn costc of the 
proposed railw.y route. 

^e_ M/ie 4. The Commissioner is assisted by a number of officers 

—-^ pyg functional Keo.ds of various Branches - into which - 

the Railway Department has been divided. Certain limited 
powers have been c.elego.t6d to the Heads ox Branches. 

These Heads of the Branches are responsible for the 
effective fimctioning of their respective Brcniches and 
thus assist the Commissioner in the opero.tion of the Railvjays. 
T’ro Branches into wlich the Railway Dopai'tmunt has, boon divided 
and.the design'.tion of the Ho.vd of the Branch is as follows:- 
Brp.nch Contr olli ns: Head 

1 Secretariat Secretary 

2 Transportr,tion and Chief Traffic Mans,ger 

Traffic. 

3 Civil Engineering Chief Civil Engineer 

4 Mechanical Engineering Chief Mechanical Engineer 

5 Accounts end Audit Comptroller of Accounts 

and Audit. 

6 Stores Comptroller of Stores 

7 Horth Au.stralia Managei'. 

Railway (An isolated line) 

But for this division of work, there are no regions 
or zones on the Commonwealth "’.ailvrays. The Zonal control 
and operation?.! efficiency is sought to be achieved 
through the dispersion of the head-quarters of the operat¬ 
ing Er.?.nclies and planing the CoLmiissioners' office at a 
central point. Thus, the Comraissioner, with the Secretary 
and Comptroller of A.udit rnd Accoxmts is headqu.artered 
at Melbourne, whence he exercises geners.l administrative 
control over all operations. 

The headqu:'.rters of the operating branches, i.e,, 
Transportation and Traffic, Civil Engineering, Mechcanical 
Engineering and Stores are situated at the Port Augusta, 
a.nother foca.l point on the Coiononwea.lth Railwa.ys, The 
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Mc-iiciger, North Auctrc.lia which is isolc:ted .rrd 

quhte sep.?.r'^,te from other two big rcdlwr-ys is not strictly 
a He-.d of the Bro.nch, but is responsible for o,il operc,tions 
on thc.t ro.ilv7.?.y o.nd in this connection exercises the 
powers ?.nd responsibilities of o, Head of the Branch. 

The Heads of Branches, including the ^b.nager of 
North Australio, Br.ilways, have been delegated certain 
limited powers, such as, the appointment of staff on daily 
wage-basis and on an a.-inual basis, the punishment for 
breach of Rtiles ~and Regulations, /reduction in status of 
the wage employees etc. The Chief Tr:.ffic Manr.ger may, 
however, also pay claims for compensation for goods 
lost or damaged, and make refunds of amounts due to 
clients on account of overpayment to the railways and of 
services paid for but not availed of etc. 


STx.TE IUlILWAYS 


N~ew South 
Wales Govern¬ 
ment Railway^ 


• The New South Wales Government Railways are 
o.dninistered by the Department of Railwrys, The a-dminist- 
rative agency is not like a regular Government Department 
that h.as an Under Secretary as its administrative head. 

The chief .".djainistrator of the Department of Railways is 
0. Commissioner vrho is appointed for a certain period. 
Consequently the railway undertaking, as an r.dministnative 
agency, is in the natuje of a. Commission r;i,ther tha.n a. 
Department. The Comissioner as its supreme executive 
acts entirely independently in matters of recruitment, 
promotion, discipline and gencra.l control of its staff. 
Next to the Cormiissioner there is an officer with the 
title of Senior Administrator apart from the Heads of the 
seven branches that form the Department of Railways. 

2. The ilailvjay financos are linked vrith those of the 
State Government although the Department of Railways has 
been endowed with its ovra fund for its financial dealings. 
The estimates of income and expenditure prepared by the 
Department are sho^ra separately from the ordina-ry Govern¬ 
ment receipts and expenditure in the Sta,te Government's 
accounts. They ai'e, however, includod the separate 
financial results of other Government vndertakings.. Thus 
profit or loss on a, year's operation of the Ra.ilvrays ha,s 
a, grea,t influence on the State's finances for that year. 





liio Audit Act also applies to the G-ovemment Railxrays 
funds in the sajne manner a.s if it formed as a pa^rt of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, The Rahlnays have their ov/n 
Storos Branch to purdiase its requirements end it doss 
not obtain its supplies throude the Government Stores lihc 
the re:;ul::,r departments. 

5, The ezistiny lesislai,tion xerovidos that the 

Commissioner for railways, in the exorcise of his duties, 
''shall he su-hjcct to the control aaid direction of the 
Minister", This may he reejarded o,s a discretionary power 
vested in the Minister, enahliny him to intorvono if 
considered necessary. However, in practice, the Minister 
normal3.y confines his control to mattoi’s of policy and the 
Commissioner deals with administrative matters. 

The control of Renlia-miGnt over the railways is 
ezorcisod through the Minister for Traxisport. An annuel, 
report of the railway's has to he su.hmitted to Par3.iament. 
The D-exoartment obtains its capita.! tlirouyh the State 
Treasviry, Each year it suhnlts estimates of its capital' 
reexuirements to tho Treasury and receives an ollocanion 
from the totaJ, loan funds ma.de availo,hlc to tho State h^r 
the Loan Council. This al3-ocation depends upon the 
competing claims of the other Government o.u.thorities. 

4. The Railways are not distributed in a number of 
sones or reyions. It is or-panised on'the departmental 
system, not the divisiona.1 system, Conscqu.ontly, the 
route miloapG of 6,113 is rGc;a,rdGd as one system. There 
are Regional Officers for various branches for administra¬ 
tive convenience, For onajaiD^.e, th:,. Traffic branch ha,s 9 
District Sux)Grintendonts J-ocatod at convenient x^oints of 
the system. The ultimate authority, however, rests with 
the head of a particular branch located in Sydney end not 
with 'uhe District Officers, The District Officers deal 
with routine nmtters in their areas but po 3 .ic 3 ^ matters 
are referred to tho head of tho branch concerned. 

The determination of passcnxnr fares and freight 
rates within 'Sac sphere of loolicj' is beyond the juris¬ 


diction of ' the Depentment of Rcdlw; 


The Dep 0 .rtmeni 


may recommend cliangos in general railwaiy charges but 
the decision is made by tho Cabinet in conformity wi’ch 
the policy of the Government, 



The Railvr,?,ys o-re vested in three Coonissioners 
under the ^-.ct, who are cippointed hy the St^.te Governnent. 
They nre n body-corporate cc-lled "The Victorian Rnilw’ny 
CoonisDioners" whose powers, duties and responsibilities 
are mentioned in the Ra.ilways Act. The Mixiistcr of 
Tra,nsport adiainisters the Act. The Department is divided 
into 9 separate branches. The heads of these departments 
are responsible directly to the Board of Commissioners. 

2. The Australian Loan Council is a representative 
body set up to coordinate the public borrowiiigs of the 
Commonwealth and the Sto-tes. Subject to its decisions, 
the Commonwealth ai'ranges for all borrov/^ings for the public 
works of the States. Prom the share of loan money made 
available to the State of Victoria for each financial year, 
the Victorian Treasurer allots to the R.ailways Department 
the amount to be exoonded, on rail^-’ay construction and 
capit.al improvements, A similar procedure is followed for 
other State departments. The State Parliament passes a 
'Raising Act' to authorise the loan moneys made available 
by the Loan Council and a Railway Loan Application Act 
to authorise the application of .the proportion allotted 
for railv/ay piirposes. Most of these loans raised and 
applied are interest-bearing which is charged against the 
Net Revenue Accoimt c,t the end of every fin ncial year. 
Approval of' Parliament is essenti.al for the consturction 
of new lines, closing of lines, fares and freight charges 
in principle, lottii:ig of contracts over £10,000, etc., all 
of which are provided in the Act, 

5, All income collections are paid into the consoli¬ 
dated revenue of the State and all expenditures are 
authorised by Parliament before they are incuj'red. 
Estinrates of the anticipated revenue and working expenses 
are prepared by the Rc-ilway Department at the beginning 
of each financial year and submitted to the State 
Treasurer, After approval by Parliament they are 
incorporated in Appropriation Act, 

4, The State is divided roughly into six regions and 
each main branch in the region is under the control of 
Senior Officers like the District Superintendent in the 
traffic ^nid mechanical branches and Districc Engineer 
in the civil branch. These regional officers are mc.inly 
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Queens Lc.nd 
Ro-ilw.:.vs 


for adniinistrr.',tive purposes r.nd they hc.ve no authority in 
natters of. regulation of freights, fares and other fincjic- 
ial natters. 

The railways are adninistered under the Railvrays 
Act and are under the control of a Minister for Transport 
who also deals vrith road, soa a,nd air traffic . A 
Connissioner is the chief administrative authority who is 
appointed for a tern not exceeding 7 years. The Govern¬ 
ment through the Minister controls all natters of policy 
and in accordance with the '’Rail\: y Acts" must approve 
of all loan ez.renditure. The Minister is closely associa¬ 
ted with the administration of the Railways, The copies 
of the plans proposed to he \mdertalcen from tine to time 
is prepared by the Commissioner and laid before Parliament 
for approval. All moneys from time to time appropriated 
by Parliament for the construction of nev; railways or for 
the purchase of rolling stock a.re expended by the Conniss¬ 
ioner under the direction and. control of the Minister, 

The Connissicner na.y enter into any contract with respect 
to any work for enabling him to carry the "Rallv;ay Acts" 
into full effect, but any such contract must be approved 
and ratified by the Minister. The Comr-iissionor prepares 
and transmits to the Minister estimates of receipts and 
expenditure for the year. Such estimates of expenditure 
are authorised by Parliament, Bye-laws made by the 
Coiiaaissioner have to be approved by the Governor-in-Council, 
2. There arc ten heads of branches v/ho are directly 
responsbile to the CoLinissioner, The railwr.y system is 
divided geographically into four divisions for administ¬ 
rative purposes, Ea,ch division is in the charge of a 
Geneiaal M n.-; ,cr, The line mileage in e.ach of the divisions 
V ries aron 1141- to 1964. 

5. The General Manager is responsbile for the working 

of all branches in his division and lias complete control 
within his division of the traffic a,nd locomotive working 
as well as of the ma,inten‘nce of the permanent wa,y -.nd 
rolling stock,. The complete autonoi-y 

vfhich the Genera,! I'iana,ger enjoys ulth regard to the repair 
and allocation of looonotive power in conjunction with 
his control of traffic, operational activities 
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S^out h 

Rr.i3.:772^ 


facilltr.tcD utilinr/cior of tho j.'iOVGr to moot 

t>G trrffic offoriii;;, Er.c!’’. Gor-'oral HrjLia-'.Gr lir-c few 
r-ceint Lite ir-cli?.iY'p of trr,ffic, er.^'ineeriiv;? to,, to 
brin,:. r.botit corroleto coordin-vtioii of v/orl: rG:fL cooperr/bior. 
of tlio VGriown noctiono* The (Jor.erGf. p-i’c not 

or.powGncd to the froi, .hte fnrec. Approved, of 

lor,” onpcnditiirG lir.ci to be eouplit fron tlie Corxiieeioncr 
but Genornl n:nn'',:?cre nre perrdtted to nehc purchr.ecr; upto 
c220 end enn ccttlo clniroc for loot ,oodn upto <«100. 

4. All recount0 work is under the control of the Chief 
Accoirnt.-nt in Brisbane. Althou;jh there is rn Accounts 
office in e.sch Division where locrJ. nccountin-; worh is 
performed under the control of the Gonex-sl Hrnnhor, e.ll 
accountin' wori: is cvcntupdlj^ fineJ-ised in the C’liof 
Accountant's office. The interned, s.udit worh is ernriod 
out irider t]ie Chief Railway'' Au.ditory who is "'Iso located 
in Briobene. 

5. T]ie Divisions are sub-divided into districts each 
mder tlie control of a District Superintendent, \ii6 
controls thn traffic in that snea. 

South Austrsdirn Rail'rrc'C are adi'dnistored by a 
Rail^.'ry' Co;miic''io.ner appointed by the G-overnnent for a 
period of 7 d^oars. The powers of -'die Railway Comr.iiocioncr 
me piven by •die South Australisn Railiama' CoiXiisrioncrs 
Act 1930-50 s;id entail full control of -bhe railwc.yD end 
its -dministration including finsnee and operation, 
mcchsniesd. and civil enpineorin;':- construction, repair and 
riaintcnancc, appointnent and diijniss.al of staff etc. 

The rs.ilw.a;'s diCp.a.'tmont for administrative purposes is 
divided into five branches responsbile for administration, 
traffic, e:\;incGrinp , nechmiesJ. equapnent md accovmts 
respectively. 

2. The Coriiiissioner is responsbile to 'die Minister 
of the Soiith Auntradim GovcrnLieiit, Tho Minister does 
not cnercise direct control over adl activities, as 
the raid.rays under the Act s,re autonomous. The Act 
provides that the Minister must be advised periodicvall^’' 
of the pencral activi'bies 6f "dac railways and his 
approval has to be triicn for ”11 nrttorc liI:o policy, 
finance, revulations, freipht rates .aad fan-es, land 
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T lie, jJes tern 
Austr. -li-r;i ’ 
G ovor ni'A aiit. 
Rrll^ravs 


G:',len aixL purcli.'CCG, etc. PiiiCiicG io voted in t]:G firct 
inctr.r-oe "oy pGrliG.nent in .T.ccordrnco nith tlio oGtino/toG 
Gubnitted bj'' the Ro,ili;nyc Cosmiccionor. The Comptroller 
io rcGponciblc for tlic pGt^ment md rllocntion of nil 
money in nccord;.mice v;itli the cGtimotoG provided by pnrlir.- 
ment end the Railx/ovs ComiriGcioner, 

3. The red-lwct'' Gyntem hc.vinv e, tota.1 miler /:0 of 2532 
ic divided into four divieionc, e ...eh under the chni’tc of 
e. DiviGionr.1 Superintendent uho ie reeponcible for coordi- 
nntiiv; the nctivitieo of c.ll fiv brrnchoc in go fr.r g.g 
hie divieion ic c,ffccted. The Pivicionnl Superintendent 
iG nOGisted by three AsGiotnnt Superintendent g roeponei- 
ble for tro.in novenentG, ^/ny end iiorho Ghd mGchrnicnl 
mr.ttorc rccnoctivoly. The Divieionnl Superintendent g 
hnve no control or direction concornin,'; freight, forec 
end o then fin.-'ncinl m.ntterG. Thece nre doterminod. by the 
Rr.iluny CommiGGioner followin ; rccoruuondntionG from the 
Rend of Breneh concerned. 

The ComiGcioner of .dnilnnys, \;ho ic appointed 
b 3 r the Governor of the St.ato of ’.'OGten^ Auctr.alin, Ig 
the .ndministmtivo hc.nd of the Rnil'^ayG. The Govcrnrient 
Railuryc Act (ISOA^-ISAS) providec tlir.t Cor.viiGcioncr chcRl 
hove the n:-j.ir.penent, i:ir.inten.;:ncc .mid control of every 
Government Railicny. He ic, hov/cver, eubjcct to the 
control of Hinictor for RenlueyG on certain nattorc. 

The act providcG the pouero of the ComiGGioner which 
include the finin-:-; of charpcG end nehinp rJ.1 by-lawG to 
rejpulate the opercation of railwryG. 

The Dcpe.rtment ie divided into 6 branchec each 
controlled by a oenior officer who ie rccponsbile to tlie 
Conr.h.GGioncr for ';he efficient operation of t he brencli. 

The CoiimioGioner ic empowered under the Act to appoint, 
cuGpend, or dienisG the ctaff. He ic aleo authoricod to 
delcyate liic powerc to the hoadc of branchoo in cert.ain 
asnectG of Hie etaff nenryomo-nt. 

2. The Gonmincioner liaG to refer to the liinietcr 
for Rail".^ayG major matter g affoctinp policy. Ag rcd'ards 
fin-'ncoG Parliament cncrcincG ito control tlirouLh the 
annua.! cGtimatc for the Sta.tc CoiiGolid.ated R-ovenuo fund 
irhich provideG fin .nc for tlie oper .tion of the ri.ilwayc 
.nd the ^;cncral lo.ni fund wliich provide g money for new 
worka ;..nd other contructional projects. The aiuaual 
oGtin .tes require the .pproval of Rirliaxient every year. 
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Tasngjiian 

Railwf’.y . s 


5. The V/est Australioii systen having; a total inileace 
of 4503 is divided into 6 Dictricts c:,ch under a District 
Traffic Superintendent, a District Engineer and District 
Loco Superintendent who are in turn responsible to the 
Chief Traffic Hanacer, Chief Civil En;f;ir.eer and Chief 
Mechaiiical Siifjineor respectively for the efficient 
operation of the District*- 

The control '■nd nMiagcnont of the T.astianian 
G-ovemnent Railways is vested in a Tr.a'.cport Comission 
censistinp of a Comissioncr appointed for 0 , torn of not 
less than 3 end not r.oro than 5 years and taro Associate 
Comissionorc. The Comissioncr is the -irholG-tinc Cliaiman 
of tliG Comission. Tlic Associate Comiis si oners 
(i) person for -clio tine beinr:,' holding office as General 
Kanaper of Raila'ays and (ii) the person uorhiii" as 
Adninistra.tor of Road Transport, 

2. Under the Transport Act the Connission is supposed 
to "devise, initia,te aiid carry out nothods and ncasures 
for the coordination, inprovenont and cconoraic operation 
of the morns of and facilities for transport in the State 
and consistontly to ensure tlao provision of sorvices 
adequate to meet the requirements of the public". In 
addition to tho manadoment and operation of tie railirays* 
the Commission operates a, dozen roa.d transport and 
sliippi'V; Dorvicos, rodmlatcs and liccnoos comerciaJL 
road transport, adninistors the Tra,ffic Act and ro, ula- 
tions concerning roa.d traffic control and is responsible 
for tho rcr"'ictration and taxation of motor vehicles 
and tho liconsiiv-; of drivers* The Commission is a 
body-corporate "with perpetual, succession -nd a common 
seal and power to hold l-^nd and to do and suffer aJ.1 
such acts, matters and thin- s a.s mad'" be done or 
suffered by a hody-rcorpora.tc", 

5. The nanayordont and operaabion of the rails’ays 
is vested in a. General Manaycr, in-charyc of the 
Ro-ilways Branch of the Commission and who is aJ.so an 
Associato Conmissioner, Policy and finance arc na.ttcrs 
for t]^« ^u 11 comiiscion but tLie yoiieraJ. a,diuinistratioii 
-of •Ujc ?rhiiways is the responsibility of the C-oncral. 
Mana<5er The latter \rorlis under delcyatod anthority 
from tho CommiGsion, but in certain a.cpGcts of a.dminio- 
tra.tion irorlcs under authority yivon directly by 
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Pcirlionent-under the Railvcij'’ Haio.cenGnt Act, The powers 
dclo';c'.tGd to the G-encrr.! I-IcUiacer include the rirlrb to 
nehe appointmcntvS pjid dismissals and fix cslcjric-o end 
wa::eG, except in the case of senior tcclmical and 
administrative officers, The G-cnoral Man.a;';Gr iea:,y aJ-so 
determine fares a:id freights in casGS v/here -bheb* vary 
from the acnGral cbachina and moods ra,tc;s. 

The departmental administration is on tlic 
normal railway fuiectionaO. basic. The principal railway- 
officers rocponsiblc to the General. I'ianat':cr a,rG the 
Sccrotary for Rail^.;ays, the Chief Traffic Manador-, 


f" 


he Chief Mccij-anical flnyincor and the Chief Civil 


Engineer, 

4, The Transport Act provides tha.t the Transport 

Commission slial-l be free from political, control. Hovj- 

cver, if the Minister for Transport i's dissatisfied 

with an5’' discussion or determination made by the 

Comisoion, he may appeal to the Governor who slia.ll 

hoar and determine the question at issue and ^diose 

^filial. When as decision is^evGrsod or varied, provision is made for 

a result of Coremission to bo reimbursed for any loos incurred 

this provision, , 

any decision is as a consequence. The Commission is required to cnarpe 

"roasonably economic” fares and frcit:^itc in -fchc operat¬ 
ion of any of its services. However, if the Government 
consider tliat the freight charges imposed by the 
Commission so fa,r as they a.ffect any particular industry 


arc greater than the charges which can be p 3 .id by tlio 

Industxy, the GoveruQ^t xoay direct the Comoisslon 

to reduce such charges, and slia.ll reimburse the 
Commission for any financial, loss. The Commission is 
generally froo to mr,ko policy decisions and carry on 


day-to-day administration without political inter- 
fcrenco. In only txjo cases, in the 20 years since the 
Commission v/a.s establidied has the Minister r.ppecl.od 
against decisions of tie Commission and both cases 
concerned relatively minor ma.tters. How"ever, the 
Commission ca;inot quote Government policy vrhem naning 
major decisions. Hie pra.ctice has been followed of 
consultinj,-;; the tlinioter a.nd t he Government regarding 
major policy natters. 
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5 . 

X.3 


Tlio Ppj:]-! neiitary control over the railways 


exorciccd throu-.li ‘die device ox 


p::,rlirxicn‘b rxy 


questions, debates ^aid tlic item in the samusl 
Appropriation Act and on bills approving lorai funds 
for renlway worhs. A sepaxatc tradin': account is 
hopt for the Railways Branch sliovxin.'^ cJLl rovenuo 
receipts r-nd o:cpenditurc incurred, The Coximission 
is roquired to furnish to ‘the Minis tor for tabling 
in Parliaxient an anmual report and statement of 
axcounts. The rnsiual loss incurred by ‘bho Commission 
is re-imbursed by the Tres.surer in the following' 
financial ye ex upon 'die certificate of the Auditor 


Gcnerai. This is reserved by law. 

The railway system consists of 553 track 
miles. The system is not distributed in zones or 
x’oyio'ic and there is no separate rotpional or sons.l 
adininistrative set up for the raili:a.ys. 



CAIIADA 


The federal Control over the policy of re(P.il_.tin;V 
railx;oys in Cenada ho pan. with the pacsinp; of tho Canadian 
national Railv/ai’s Act in- 1S03* Under the .^.ct the Board 
of llohlTja^' ComiG si oners ua,s created with the full poi/crs 
of a superior court to carry out its responsihiliticc. 

The Boaxd orif;ina3.1y consisted of 3 niecbers to be 
a.ppointod for a tern of 10 years. Later, the Board 
was enlarged to si:s nenbers. fhey were cliplblo for 
rc*-appointnent find woro ronovable only by vote of both 
Houses of Barli:nent. Since 1948, it has been provided 
that the Chief Comissionor must be o- justice of the 
Bi'chequcr Court v;ho is aosipned to the Board for a, 
period of. 10 yeaa'’G. 

The Board has the duty of ropulatinp rates, fares, 
denurrape and other clia.rpes no-de by tho Railwa^y Conpeiiics, 
The Board must o,pprove the location of stations and 
branch lines. It lays dow. rapnlation doalinp v:ith 
safety, comfort of employees -nd the yerjero,! public. 

The Board nay initia.te investipations of its o\r.i notion 
and must do so, at the request of the Hinister of 
Transport or of the G-ovemor-in-Council. It may • 
state a case for tb.e opinion of the Supronc Court, 

Appead-s nay be- tnhen from tho Board to tl^e Governor-in- 
Council or to the Supremo Court of Canada. Thus "the 
Bo;rd is clothed with very broa.d powers, subject only 
to appeal to the hipiiGst anthority in the la.nd". 

The jurisdiction of tho Bomd Iras been extended from 
tine to time. Under the Transport Act, 1998, Uie 
Board liad the jurisdiction over transportation by 
air aaid \rater' .and over acreed charges and, on ancoimt 
of its enl.'i^rp’od c’ntios, its nr no 'ws changed to the 
Board of Transport Commiscionors. In 1949, tho Board 
v/a.s chara.’od with the responsibilities of repul.atinp 
intor-provincia-l and international pipelines. The 
responsibility v;hich was ac.si.pncd to the Bear’d ir. 1S38 
for the regulation of commerciad. aviation was, however, 
transferred to the Air Transport Boan-d in 1944. 

2, Under the Board tJicre ane branches dealing with 
a,diainistration, traffic, enpineerinp and opera.ti on. 

The le.pad. br.anch pives advice to Boand nenbers oia tlie 
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conlTlict of prcviricirJ. riid Doninion juriodictior-, 
intGrprct'-tion ohe PLCiilv /,^.7 Act iDy tlie Supreme Court 
of Cnnmd'., etc. The fureau ox Tx’.?j.isportr/i;ion Scononicf:: 
does rcso-'.rch worh for the Borrd of Trrr.cport Cormissioncrr.', 
the hir Transport Bo'-.rd e,nd the Depr.rtner-t of Trc.-rxeport, 

Ite nc’.in ioh is tc prcpere reports cn inc-i-viduei 
re.tes er.d the fjenerml r?,te stru.cturc, on crteneions 
or -.'bnidcnDcnt of trrhsport rxid comunicetion facilities, 
nnd on the on Jcrieiice nnd practice of other countrien. 

It collectc exid nncl-yaca fi:or,nci.?,l nnd operntin;, date, 
euhniitted by trencport'tioii end comunicntion conpeoiies 
subject to the j-urisdiction of Parlinnent. 

5. The two neln railway systems of Cmad:e are the 
Croiadipo''. hationrJ. Railways end the Csxnadicox Pacific 
Ra,ilwrys of which the forne'r is a nationrJLly o-i-ncd 
orh'rxei nation. They off ex' a complete service usiny’ oJ-l- 
rail haul, hiyhwey, pio-jpy-back, or air or combination 
of thone methods. The r ^ilvrays cn^ .go in trucking 
operations through T;holly-o';ncd sxibsidiary companies and 
by acqr.iri:.v: fin-nci?l interest in the truchiry; firms. 
Opposition to such railway activity mc.y be registered 
by independent tmehers before the Provincial reh’ulatory 
authority. There are no rcstictions cn. the ;;’ail-rorad 
eniagin;; in true!:, vratcr ,?nd ?ir tx'ansportation. In 
fact t’lo Crunadian Pacific Railway is described’the World’s mo,. t 
complete trexasportation system'. The Morchcxidise Ti-anc- 
po'rtation Deprrtmer-t of CPR is set xip to offci'’ complete 
service UGin/:. ; 11-rail haul, hiyhv.'ay piLyy-'’oach or air 
or combination of 'f.icsc methods. The Grxi vdiaxi RationrJ. 
Ra-ilwry is also moving in the similar dix’ection, 

4, The C.madion Rational Rail-.-;ays are ruxi doprrtnent- 
o.lly by the G-overment of Cevnada cOvei’i-Vj a total mileo.c.c 
of 25,087 including 1745 iu USA. Competition from Road 
Transport, Pipe Iiiiies .and V/aterv’cyo has eliminated 'iixe 
monopolistic position of the Railways in handling an 
importont proportion of froitjlit. Severe competition for 
pa.ssenger traffic has been broupht aboux by the inporvo— 
ments. i;x ixLghways oxid development in rlr trpxisportation. 

Over the po.st several, years, considcro.ble thought had been 
given on the subject of improvin:; Roe orgaxiication of tlx? 
Cojxadian NationpR Railwrys in order to meet the ch,-J.lenge cf 
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Level s of 
A^inistraii 
under the 
New Set-uu; 


the conpetitive trrjisport.vfcion field in which, it 


is ei-iii'-ced. Sarly in 195S a Cor-mittee of Sep.ior Officers 
went into this question end carried out c. fcnerea 
evaluation of the whole or-qr-uiBation.fL structure of the 


Canadian. No.tionrJ. Railvjays, The Corjnittce proposed 
important ch.unqes in 'liie or .anisational structure and the 


administrative procedure and stressed the dosirahility of 
havina a. hroad decentraJ-isation of anthority and responsi¬ 
bility on a ipeocnaphica.l - r^s distinct from the present 
depantmontaJ. basis. The nev/ or^T.nisa.'tioiiaJ. structure 
of the Canadian National Railxfays is designed to overcome 
the following defects in the cniGtin;: or: anisation, 

(i) Coordination of depantmentaJ. antivities enists 
onl 3 r at System He ad quarters. The Officers .at Eeadquanters 
ane required to taJ:e many day to day decisions x;hich is 
not only enpensivo in time but tend to distract Head¬ 
quarters Officers from their importm': plannina aifl policy 


f ormulation func bions, 

(ii) Problems tend to bo considered from the 
dcpartnental st,aiid point rather t ;.an'-tl'iat of the S^’-stom 
as whole, 

(iii) Reoponsibilitios and authoi'ities of super¬ 
visory officers throuf^l-uout the System arc, in many cases, 
not clearly defined nor is the difference betarecn staff 
and line functions delineated, 

(iv) Responsibility for some activities is divided 
bet\;een two or more depai'tments maicin;; it difficult to 
hold an 3 '' one individual. ,:,c count able for results. 

(v) Conmunica.tionfj are me, .o more difficult because 
of the nmerous levels of authority. 

5, Under the proposed set-up, there will he only 
tlrree levels of a^dministration instea.d of four as o.t 
present, viz., tlic PIeo,dquartors, the Region and the 
Area. This is due to the fact that under the neiT plan, 
P'eo;;ra,phic territorico dcGii.qnated as Arca.s replr.ee 
the existing: districts and divicions. The System 
Heaxl.quarters will be divided into 5 rcf;ionc (Atlantic, 

St. Lax/ronce, Gre.at Lahes, Prario and Moxantain) and 
belox-; them there xirill be IS areas in Cana.da plus a.t an 
appropriate later da/be Grand Trunl: V/ostern Railxray Road 
upto Detroit in U,S,A, 
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ghc Ilec ^cU 
ou-irternV 
Rolo! 


6* Tile Line Orsaiiir-£itior- Tie divided into unite, 

ercli of ’jhich vdll be revOpo:isiple for overall reculim in 
itc oun territorv or type of eervice. Tlie proposed 
or'^enioation ic of tlie Lino end St-aff type# Tlio Line 
orecniGutio:!, in so f:rr no rail o.ctivitioo eu’e concerned 
will consist of the President, the Lnecutive Vice-President 
Recional Vice-Presidents, Re.pionoJ. G-eneral HmiaGers, Aren 
Mnna;':ers and 'liie Officers, supervisors and personnel r.nd 
the Aren or-,:r.nisation. It is throu'ii this chain of 
comand that the policies, plans and decisions approved 
b^'’ the President yill bo executed and on uhicli uill rest 
the responsibility a,nd accountability for results. The 
role of tho staff officers in the organisation uill bo 
to assist the lino officers to whom they arc c'ttachnd by 
providing specialised sorviccs and rxlvice to then and to 
tho persorncl coniny -under their direction. It will be 
the st'iff officers ulip v/ill do ouch of the oanic oiiiifiia.; 
and plannin:; that is so ncccssaxy to a sound overall 
operation, A lino Officer's role will be to heop his 
staff officers infomed on v/hat he needs in tho ■'xa.y of 
specialised advice end serviccj to corrolate the advice 
coniny from various staff officers in order to ensvure that 
it is sound in relation to the broader objectives, 
interests and responsibilities of his oryanication; and, 
if CO, to act on the advice received. Line Officer will 
ha.vG the final authority in a.ll natters within iiis 
jurisdiction since it is he and not the ct.aif oxficons 
Nho nust accept tho final responsibility for actions 
■fcha.t a.rc tahen. At the sajic tine sxa.xx ofxiccrs t^ij-OU; — 
thoir cpocialisod hnowlod.je of pa.rticula.r fiela will 
GnorcisG stronp; influence on tho docisxons of tlie 
line Officer, 

7. Under t/.o now plan, tho President -aith-in the 
limits of authority conferred upon him by 'olio loand o f 
Directors will decide up'on the na.jor policies tc be 
followed end th-G objectives, both short and lony rnayo, 
to be n,chieved in each of the conpany*3 princiiiaJ- servicos 
to tho pviblic - Transportation, corerncciication and hotels. 
The Preside:..t ’.rill deleyate to tho executive \ricc— 
President the responvsibility for carrp~iny out the 
policies aaad achieviny the objective that relaii-e to 
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the narketiiv: operation of trrncportation cervices. 

The principo.! line officers and heads of staff departments 
at System Headque-rtcrc iriLll help the President in 
formulatinp po3.iciec <and olejectives. Thus cai important 
part of the responsibility of oJ-1 Senior Officers vail be 
to accist the President by propooin;; nev/ policies end 
objoctivee tiu.t they consider to be in the interest of 
the System rnd by analysin^y those aspects of proposal-G 
under consideration that fall v-athin thei'r field of 
specialised laiov;led.:;o and responr.ibility. The Srecutive 
Vice-President’s responsibility for ncuiaiqinip Compaiiy's 
transportation'services vail require him (a) to aivc 
directions to the regional Vice-Presidents, the General. 
Hcnager Sicpress and the General I'iajaafier-Highvjay Servicesj 
(b) to reviev; the results of transportation activities 
throu/rji out tile System; (c) to ensure that Regional- Vice- 
Presidents are provided v/ith assistance on teclmical 
natters that thc^’' ane not staffed to handle; (d) to 
resolve problems of an inter-regional, or inter-service 
na/cure in the best overal-1 interest and lastly (e) uitliin 
the broad policies decided upon by the President, to set 
the more detailed policies and standa.rds that are to be 
follov;ed at the Re,;ional and Area Level, The Executive 
Vice-President vail also act for the President in the 
latter's a.bsence or at his direction, 

8, The heads of staff departments vail be- responsible 
for providing functiona,! or teclmical direction to staff 
personnel oiir.aged in similar v;orlc at regional, and Area 
Levol and mill Im.ve a responsibility for the teclmical. 
compotence of such staff. 

9. System Hoa.dqurxters Officers vdll also have a 
number of import,ait activities of an external iiadure 
to perform. These vdll include dealing with senior 
gover:ineiit and other official.o, other rail-roads, senior 
officials of Labour unions, associations, important 
customers, suppliers etc. 

Region's 10, The role of the regional administration vdll be 

.[.Q en<3uro that in each region rail transportation; and' ■ 
its supporting a.ctivitics are carried out as profitably 
as possible vdthin tlic limitations imposed by System 
policies and obligations and the overriding needs of the 
System as a vhiole. 
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'ori’.T Role: 


TliUG Ro.-;jionpl. Vice-Presidents x;ill l)e offici::!. 
representatives of tlie President cr.d 'blie Snecutive Vice- 
President in their regions for cJ.1 s,ctivities concerned 
nith rsn.1 trrnsportation amd. xvill direct throU(:;h their 
line officers al-1 efforts needed to sustain and inprove 
the System's oversJ.1 position in the rail trensportatior' 
field. Activities for \;hich they vrill ho responsible 
will include soles, oper.a.tion, purchasin;::;, stores, 
personnel and labour relations, accounting, law, property, 
freipht claims, industrial development, invest taxation a;.id 
public relations. In addition, they will have an inport- 
ant c.dvisory role in the lornuD-ation of Systen policy, 
plans, objectives and standards. 

11. The Area's will comprise, the primary a.dministrative 
level at which rail transportation activities will be 
integrated, hithin the ilreas will fall the main burden 
of a.Gtu<ally carr3lna; out tliase activities and of direct¬ 
in'; O', laxT.e proportion of the onploirees of the Sycten, 

12. Reflonal Vice-Presidents will delegate to the 
Area Hanapers responsibility^ for -blie'personnel, property 
and plant within their Areas 'for employiiv: then in suclo 

a wa,y as to achieve the pneatest pro'fit possible within 
the limitations of Company policy and oblipa.tions, and 
the over-riding interests of the Rc^non and System, Area 
licxiagers vrill thus be expected to direct the soles, 
operating and other personnel under them so as to exploit 
all opportuioitics to a.dvanco the Conpaaiy's interest within 
the Area. This x;ould mean a close coordination and 
control'over activities within the Area, and cooperation 
with adjoining Areas to provide efficient inter-anea 
services. 

15* Area I'Ianap;cra xxill bo expected to maintain a, 
comprehensive Icnowledgc of the transportation requirements 
and trends within their Areas, They \all panticipatc with 
Regional hana.p;emcnt in natters relating to policy^" 
formulation; bring to their attention the need for 
special studios that vrill arise from time to tine and 
vrhich they ano equipped to carry out; and vrill conti¬ 
nually supply information• needed and lilccly to be of value 
at Regional or System level, T’ve actual organisation 
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Coordi na.tion 
botwc on the 
Hcadoui'.rtcrs ^ 
tjip^ llq/^ ions 
j,nd .t li q. Arogs ^; 


Au th ority: 


Mini s; g or io,! 
and Pr jr Tia- 
mont ury 
Oontrol: 


of each Area will depend on the valumc and t;’pe of 
traffic, coniplonity of operation, ' 
chara.cteristies etc. 

14. There will cnist a strong fmictional relationship 

he-tv/Gcn staff officers specialising in the seone field at 
different levels of the orgenioation. The Eoadquartors 
ataff Officer in a particulcn’ field v;ill have a special 
responsibility to ensure tlia.t the corresponding staff 
officers at Region and Area level are technically competent 
and arc folloi/ing technically sound procedures and 
practices. Headquarter’s sta,ff officers v;ill also have an 
important responsibility with respect to selection; train¬ 
ing and promotion of staff personnel at area and regional 
level. Relationship bctvroen staff officers will orcludo 
direct authority of staff officers at one level over 
corresponding staff officers at loxrer levels. Direct 
orders will come through ff-/ 1 chan-ncls and v;ill bo, 

in effect, orders to t/iO Regional Vice-President or 
Area. ITanagor concerned. Dct\/ecii Areas and between Regions 
there \;ill be informal relationship since each will 
depend heavily on the others in the provision of services 
to its customers. This will require close contact end 
direct coramunication in order to maintain coordination in 
the interest of the System as a whole, 

15. The proposed plen of orgenisation provides for 
broad delegation of responsibilities for carrying out 
day-to-day -activities at Rc'nonal ^nd Area 1cvg3.. 

RegioneJL and Area Officers will have eprca.tcst practical 
aijount of authority to discha.rgc this responsibilitj'’ and 
thus they will be in a position to tal:e decisions quiclcly, 

16 . Jurisdica.tion of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners is authorised by the Rail;:ay (end other) 

Acts in respect to the construction, maintenance, operation 
and tariffs of railways under fcdcraJL control. The 

Board communicates directly with rcllMay officials 
responsible for accounting, tariffs of aJ-1 nature, 
operating rules, safoty and engineering. On the other 
hand senior Railway officieJ-s arc required by legislation 
to submit an annual budget end rcpoi’t to the 
liinister of Transport, This is considered by a 
Sessional (Parliamentary Committee) c-ppointod to 
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G:crjiiiiie the e.ccoiuitu, estime/bcc ?,iid operatior. of the 
Rai3.uay, There is calso a Senate Standing,' Covunittee on 
Trerieport d Com'ui'-.icr.tions for the purpooo of author¬ 
ising noneyra for capih.J- expendituren. Top :aailv;ay 
officieJ-s are required to appear before tliis Comittee 
(and Minister) to provide explanations of operationo 
rr.d proposed expendituren, 

17. The Hinistor of Transport acts in dual function. 
He both cooperaten \rith the top Lirragcn'cnt in planioina; 
and discunsin;; broiich lino extennionn or capital 
expendj-turos end acts as contact betv.'eei'. r.ien.:a,er.ient 
aiid Perli'j-ient, The Minister in also tlie clxa:'..nel of 
comuiiication bet'/een Parlienent, the Privy Counci2- 
and the Board of Treneport CoirAinnioners in renpect 
to appeeJ-n fron judfjonientn or special bills rolatinp 
to the duties of tho Board. 




PRilNCE 


T op m~'.no.^er.ent 


The Hej.dQVir.rte..^a 
Adninistri'.tion 


The French Ifctional Rc.ilv/c.ys cover :: net-vrork 
of about 39,770 IfLloaetrec. These consist of the 
5 former privately 0 ";ned railway comyanias "nd tvra 
State-ovrned railways. These railways were analgaraated 
from 1st January, 1938 to form a joint stock company 
ca.i.led S.IT.G.P. In this ixndertaking 517° of the 
capital is hold b ■■ the Government, and the other 
495 ° being owned by the shareholders of the previous 
Railway Companies. 

2, The supreme body for the r.ianagement of the 
C.II.C.F. is the hoard of Directors which consists 
of 21 members. Of th.ese 10 representa.tives are of 
the State, 5 members representing the Board of 
Directors of fom^er comp?.nies, 5 belong to railvny 
staff and 1 Govermuent Commissioner who is the 
Director General of the Railways and Transport 
Division at the Kinistry of Public Works, 

3, At the head of the system, there is on the 
one hand, the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
whose fu.nction is mainly concerned with general 
and financial policies; and, on the other hand, 
t’le General Manager vrho is responsible for the 
technical management of the undertaking. The 
Chairman is selected frora the representatives 

of the Government on the Board of Directors, He 
has fan-raaching pov^ers. He ha-s to sanction 
schemes and contracts for supplies or v:orks, upto 
comparatively large sums. He has full powers to 
settle exceptionally urgent natters t'-^ough he has 
to refer them to the Bo-rd, if they are be ond his 
outhority. The Ciir.iman appoints a. General becrer .ry 
on the proposal of the Board, subject to the 
approval of the Public Works Ministor. The General 
Secret ary has p .rticul.,r authority over the 
Financial Departments nd the Admiimstrative 
Divisions of the Genera.1 Secreta.riat, 

4 , The General Manager is the Chief Executive 
Authority. He is .ppointed by the Chairarn on the 
proposal of the Board a,nd vsubject to the approval 
of the Minister, fie is assisted by tv;o Assistant 
Gonoral Kan v ers. One of the Assistant General 
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': -h£ ■ile.'Plionj.l 
..-d;- in is i r :.tion 


T he District 
Adi:; inis tr'-t i o n 


rinixr.ger denis, nore particularly, vnltli coniLiercinl 
nntters, tile other with technical prohlens nnd 
c .pitnl investnent, . The G-enorul-liendqur-rters 
include eight M?,nc.gers' who nre ut the hec.d of 
various specialised Depnrtnenfs, viz., Budget, 
Generc.l Rese rch, Staff, Operating, Corjaercinl, 
Kotive Po-./er & Rolling Stoch, Civil Engineering 
ind Supply. The I-Rjiagcrs worlc out general policy 
and suhrit it for the General Ilan.gcr's approval. 
They, enn also issue to the Regions, on the General 


I'anagcr's a.uthority, directions ' pe 2 ’t;:inir;g to the 
Departnent for which they responsible, 

5. The S.IAG.r. is divided into 6 geographical 
Zones called '.legions'. These arei(i)'The Eastern; 
(ii) The Eorthern; (iii) The Western; (iv) The 
South-Western, (v) The South-Eastern; and (vi) 

The liediterranean Region, Each of these Regions 
is midor the . .uthority of ..i Regional iianager. 

The,; are entrusted v^ith the tasl: of operating 
the railway in their respective o.reas within 
the limitG of tlie orders, regu.latj.ons and 
directives given to then by the General nanager. 
Their main functions arc to coordin,voe the vrork 
of their 3 dcpvartneiits: (i) Operiting; (ii)Motive 
power and Rolling stock .’,.nd (iii) the .nd 


^rks and to : ....intain a liaison V7ith the econonic, 
industrial, cennercial or adninist'.c.tivc organisa¬ 
tions such as riX)vincial and Local Authorities, the 
Chambers of CoMivierce etc. Each of the three 
ragiofival 'Departnents is headed by a 'Chief Officer’ 
wlo is the direct assistant of the Regional 


H.anager, 

6 , The territory of e.?ch Region in turn is 
divided into Listricts, each correr. cor ding to a 
Sub-division of the re-gional str cture; Operating, 
I'otive Power .v,nd Rolling Stock, and Wa.y and Works, 
At the head of e.',bh District there is a 'District 


C'iiof Officer’ v/ho is rcsponsiblG for the carrying 
out' of work in the various' ota''c;ions, shops and 
pl.'-'jits ucidor Iris control. 
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Decentralizc,- 

tion 


Liaison botwe, 
De-p-artments. 


The Various 
Financial 
Supervisory 
hodiest 


7. Under the Districts a, e the 'Sections' (they 
are not a further stage of nianr.genent) v^hich rc,ther 
act as liaison bodies, transr.iitting the District 
Chief Officer's orders down, to the smallest loca,l 
station or plant. 

8 , In the beginning, the a-ma-lganr tion of va.rious 
Railway net-worl:a into S.I'T.C.F. justified a highly 
centralised aa-na-gerial organisation. But the present 
trend is rather tovra.rds a moderate docentralisation, 
affording a greater initiative to the Regional Head¬ 
quarters, It is alor^ these lines that some of the 
mma.gerial functions, so f'.r under the control of the 
the Vcnious Departments of the General Healquarters, 
ha.ve been transferred to regional or even district 
levels thus enabling the officers of the General 
rian-gement to devote the whole of their time to 
research and general orientation, 

9. The three managerial levels (General Headquarters 
Regional Eeadqua- ters, Districts) are the three 
vertical joints of the hierarchy. As for the 
'horizontal liaisons' beteeen the various Depart¬ 
ments or Bodies, these are maintained, at all 
levels, by mea.ns of periodical meetings of the 
Officers concerned. In addition, Teclmical 
Committees and Sub-Comaiittees, etc., ma,y be entrusted 
with the task of following up certain particular 
problems. 

10, Besides the administrative and technical 
supervision most strictly encuiad by the Departments 
concerned at the Ilinistr:^ of Public Works, the 
Governiient looks very closely into S.!I.C.P, capital 
expenditure, 

11, The initial supervision is carried out, 
inside the Board of Directors, by the State 
representatives and the Governaont Commissioner, 

Certain contr'.cts "re su-bject to the preliminary 
study and .'.pprovrl of a 'Railway Contract 
Supervisory Commission' attached to the Ilinistry 
of Public Works, Further -a peiTianent Financial 
Supervisory Mission has also been set up from 
1949 under the Presidentsliip of an Inspector 
General.of Finance 5 the Mission has its headquiarters 
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at the S.N.C.I'. Hoad Offices. T'lis final audit ic 
made during Cut flic end of 'SiiG fi' ca-i. yccj? 
bj’’ (i) uie accounts Commj-saion acting on bolirJ-f 
of the Ocnorol i’,ssGmb3.y of shareholders end (ii) 
the Audit CoriLiission consisting of rcprcccntativos 
from the liinistr;?’ of Pin.:-nee .'^d Ministry of Public 
Horhs. Apart -from the above, the S.lT.C.P.is elso 
subjr.cted to a sorioo of other exainin.',tions conrion 
to :ai public or strete underta!:ings as uo21 as to 
compejtiiss T/here ,:?,t3-cast 207^ of 'fee canitel is owned- 
by 'bho St.etc. 

12. The S.IT.C.P. ca;.inot lay down its rates and 
fores on its cvm accord. The proposals <:ro 
subiaittcd to the Minister of Transport for approval. 
The losses i.ncuraed duo to reductions in fares 
iraposed on the S.N.C.P., either by Pai’-liancnt or 
statue, in fa.vovir of disabled, ex-sorvicomen, 


l-^rgo families, iiiilit.;-.!”’’ personnol, etc,, is 
male good by tho Stale (28,000 ini3.1ion francos 
in 1S5S). 



GERMANY 


2 he organisation of the Uost German Pcdoral 
Railv/ays is laid dom in the Act of 1951. Iho 
tota.1 route length is a,bout 30,500 hilomotres* 
According to this Act, the railways .v/hich were 
formerly being run departmantaJ.ly by the federal 
Government, were separated and constituted with 
its oim budget and financial arr,-nsementsi 
This was done in order to ensure tliat railv/ays 
were run on commercia,! lines* Since the 
separation of the railways from the Pederal 
Budget, railways are required to work as an 
autonomous business organisation snd have to 
meet interest charges on the capital invested 
in railways by the State. The funds on 
capital acco'unt are made available to the 
railways by the State at rates not exceeding 
5'/o althou.^h the prevailing rates of interest 
are about 6^ or 7^ on the average. The need 
for providing adequate doprecio.tion was 
felt and hence revaluation of railway assets 
was undertohen in 1949 on the basis of 
inflo.ted capital costs. The State Deportment 
regarded as a basic principle that provision 
for depreciation on the railway'’s should 
have priority over contributions by the 
railways to the general exchequer even 
on account of interest on capital provided 
by the State, Also the unexpended portioil 
of the annual contributions to depreciation 
fund is permitted to be utilised for specific 
purposes sucli as the acquisition of new 
assets, laying of sidings etc., thus enablin^i 
the rail-rays to go ahead with their 
rehabilita.tion end expansion plans, 

2 , The organisation is of a dual chnranter. 

The ma,in organs of administration are the 
Admlnistractive Coxmcil and the Eoend of 


^ 6 ^ 
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MaiiascriiGii-’c, ^hc actuel running of 'ohe Railua:'’s 
is doriG bv the Board of ^''^anagencnt. 

To ■ I'lcZiag emcnt 3. Tlio Adninistrativo Coimcil at the to;; 

is coiivoOGod of 20 members - 5 reproscnt.-tivcs 
being honiinated by each of ’the followin': 

4 groups: 

1 . The BviideSrat (The Upper Chamber 
of Feder0:1 LegisLatiire); 

2, Rscoprnised interests in Industry, 
Agriculture- and tro:de| 

3, Trade Unions; and 

4, Leading industrialists end 
businessmen* 

4. The Uh^irman of the Council is nominated 
by the ilinister for Tra^isport and appointed 

b 3 ' the Prcjsident of the Republic. The 
other ^‘^embers of the Council are also 
appointed by the Federal Government. The 
functions of the Council are as below:- 

1 ) Approval of the Amual Budget; 

2) Construction of nev; lines end 
closing of br-^nch lines; 

3) Bioctrification of Projects; and 

4) Major reorganisation of the 
rail'.ray system end general 
policy mailing. 

5, This body tcicos decisions on matters 
of hi/;^ policy and it meets regularly ever;'' 
quarter and ha.s a Secretariat of its oum. The 
deliberations of llie Cauncil arc communicated to 
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the Iiinister for Tr.?,nsport in the form of resolutions 
v/hich are advisory in character. But the overall 
policy control e::ercised hy the Administrative Council 
is quite considerable. All schemes of the Railway 
Executive Authority requiring approval of the Minister 
have to be forwa.rded through the Council, Although 
its decisions c.re said to be binding on the Board of 
]^Ianagement, they have not actually been given over¬ 
riding authority over the Board and it vjould be more 
correct to say that both the bodies act with equal 
rights. 

Board of I^Ianage- 6, Tne Executive Authority is vested in a small 

and high oow .red Boa.rd of Kana.genent, On the 
e CO mi .'.end tions of the Administrative Council the 
Minister of Transport appoints the members of the 
Board. The Board consists of 4 members, two of 
whom arc professiona.l rc.ilwaymen end the other 
two representing other fields. All the 4 members 
01 the Board are c....llod Presidents and are collect¬ 
ively responsible for the working of the railways. 
There is no Division of portfolios between them; 
all important matters have to be concurred in 
by each one of them. One of the Presidents is 
nominated by the Minister of Transport as the 
Cha.irman of the Boand who is Inown as the First 


Regional 

O.-ganisation 


President, Tho First President hen the decisive 
voice in the deliberations of the Board, The 
Board of l^lanagement han the duty to prepare 
monthly report of the Department and place it 
befo:'.'*e tho Tlinicter for Transportation and the 
Administrative Council. Under the Board, there 
'.re Chiefs of Dep rtments of c.dministration, 

■o'.'eo'Uiol, mechanical engineering, operating, 
civil engineering, comiicrcial and finance. 

The orders issued by the Chiefs of Departments 
c-re as from the Board. 

7, The German Federal Railvrays are divided 
into 16 administrative areas called "Directions”, 
Bach c.dministnative area is placed under a 
Director vn.o is responsible for all 'aspects 
of railway working within his jurisdictionx. 
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I'lini ^ sterial 

Control; 


These individual areas do not produce balance sheets 
:,n.d the financial situation of the Railways is 
controlled iron the Centre and supervised in respect 
of the underto-hing as a whole. The reg ions enj^y 
no fimncial indopondonce. The areas are further 
fsub-divided into districts and fields officesj 

(i) The Federal Minister of Transport is 
responsible for giving official sanction for: 

a) Econonic plrnis, essential modifications 

of the s-.ro in the course of the year or of the a.nnual 
account. This, hov;ever, is given in coneulta,tion with 
I'edera.l Minister of Finance, 

b) Construction of new rail-roads,-modernisa¬ 
tion, Gusioension of lines and stations, etc, 

c) Establislment, transfer and other organisa¬ 
tional changes of provincial railv;ays administration 

or central offices of the Federal -Gorman Railways and 
considG3.'able changes of districts, 

d) Floating or purchase of other enterprises. 

e) Disposal of other items which are part of 
the invested ca.pital of special funds the individual 
value of which exceeds one million Deutsche Hark, 

(ii) The Federal Minister of Transport is a.uthorised 
to demand from Federal Rc.ilways any informevtion which 
he m;\y reciiiire. After consvilation with the Managing 
Committee of the Federal Rc,ilwa 3 '’s, he is entitled to 
inspect all Railway installations and offices himself 
or to delegate his representatives to canry out any 
such inspections, 

(iii) The Federal Minister for Transport is authorised 
to lodge a protest -against decisions taken by the 
Administr ative Council on mc-tters which are not 
B'kbject to his sanction within a, period of 14 days. 
Whenever such a. ca.se arises the Adi -ini 3 tra.tive Council 
has to convene a conference for renewed discussions 

on the subject matter within a. period of one 

mnnth of the da.te on vrhich the protest is lodged. 

If the Administra.tive Council maintains the decis^qi 

(X-'.UD 'XJ K 

t-a.ken earlier, the na.tter is referred to the Federal 
Go''’'ernment which within a. period of six weeks of the 
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receipt of the decision, will give ruling on the 
subject mo-tter after hee-ring the President of the 
Administrative Coimcil, 


(tv) a) Regulation of the Railv/ay Traffic Act, 
modifications of standard tariffs, including general 
tariff regulations, Classification of goods and 
extro. Cliarges, as well as introduction, modification 
and /or annulment „ of international tariffs and 
of differential rates a,nd/or all/other tariff 
a,dvantages c-re subject to permission by the Federal 
Iiinister of Tra.nsport,' 

b) In respect of tariff measures which have 
little bearing on public interests, the federal 
Minister of Transoort nay dispense with his right 
to grant approval; and 

c) Federal Minister of Transport is entitled 
to demand such modifications of traffic t~riffs as he 
considers necessary in the interest of National 
economy, 

9, TSie Federal German Railways as far as possible 
give due consideration to modific,.tions, if any, 
suggested by the Federal .Minister of Transport.in 

the draft of annual and half yearly time table, 

10, Federal German Railvrays negotiate vfith 
foreign governments only on behalf and in the 
name of the Federal Government, The Federal 
GovernLTent, or on its behalf, the MinistA* of 
Transport concludes agreements. 



A special committee called the Sta.nding 
Tariff Committee, consisting of representatives 
of the railways and of 0 ,ssociations of industries 
and other bodies nominated by Govemmeni/:, has been 
set up by Government for the purpose of examining 
proposals for changes in the tariff proposed by 
the railvray a.dministration. In the event of any 
difference of opinion between the Railv/ays and 
other representatives in the Committee, the 
railway organisation is competent to take final 
decision«on the subject with the approval of the 
^Minister 



ITALY 


The I?£i.ilwcLys in Itnly are nio?'tly ctate owned and 
operated and h.ave a route length of. 16533 Ion. During 
the period iraaediately a.fter the v.^ar, under the inpact 
of conpetition with other means of transport particul.rly 
automobiles, the problem of stimictural and organisational 
reform of the State-Railvrays came to be recognised. It 
was atte;;.ptcd to tr<:.n3form the administration into a,n 
organi.sation,fujrictiona,l to the maxinum degree and ready 
to meet the clnanging conditions of the ma.rhet with 
special regard to the transport nnrket. Again the 
balance betx/een the tv/o a-spects of the railway 
administration - public utility seinrice and an industrial 
concern-had to bo maintained. The Sta,tG Railway 
Adi'inistration is now :',n autonomous administration 
of the State with an industrial character. 


Top Lanc.gement 2. The highest executive authority of the Italian 

State Railvrays is the Kinister of Transport, who besides 
his ministerial duties such as .personnel, general 
administration, making of policy decisions regarding 
r.-'.ilway and road transport operations and coordination 
of the means of transport, also presides over the 
Council of Administr.'.tion, In his absence, hox'.'ever, 
it is his Under Secretary of St.ate (Deputy hinister) 
who presides ovei the Council of Administr'tion. 


The CoTuicil of 
Administration 


3, The Council of Administration is rvainly a 
consviltative body, vrhich consists of the Minister 
of Transport, Und:r Secretary of State (Deputy 
Minister) a,nd 16 o';hor members, vrho are: 

(a) the Director G-eno:.al of State .Rc'.ilways; 

(b) t'lrco -igh officials of the State -toilw.ys; 

(c) tvro II'.;-istrates of the State Council; 


(d) tv/o oificia3.s representing the Ministry 
of Tro.vsury; 

(e) one re;..i'Gsentative of the State Advocate 
G-enorai 


(f) one official of the Ministry of Public 
Works; 

(g) tliree ro: resen tat ives of the personnel, 
elected bv the personnel; and' 
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Director- 

G-eneral 


(h) three citizens (not Government Servants) 

rrho hcve shown high technical 'nd adninis- 
brative capability, especially in the field 
Df Transport 0 

With the Council are c.lso associated 

(i) A high official of the Army who has no 
right to vote? and 

(ii) oni Secretary selected by the ilinister 
fron among the Railvray Officials* 


Althoig'h the Council is a consultative body, 
its judgemeiiwS are obligatory in certain matters. 

In case the :.'.iniBter Voes not concur v;ith the 
decisions taJien by the Council, it has to be 
explained and accounted for. The Cotincil meets 
regularly at a short intervr-1 of one week (unless 
called earl'tcr to meet) to keep in touch with and 
discuss the da 3 ’‘-to--day problems of administration, 

4. The !Jirt ctor Genera-1 who is also a member of 

the Council is bhe Chief Executive Authority, and 
directs and sup 3 .vises the complex of the services 
of the Railway network. He hc.s financial, contractual,, 
disciplinary and other administrative povrers to enable 
him to run the administration. The main pov/ers 
veiled in him a.re: 

1) The distribution, among the vrious 
Dixaedons, of the funds, provided in 
the dget -under a common heading; 

2) vigiJ.ance over the regular laDO^cnd 
disp'osc-l of funds; 

3) apn.'oval of the projects for works and 
prcijosals foi‘ sales upto a value not 
exceeding 10 million lire; 

4) apiroval of contracts after public^or 
priivate auction not exceeding 10 million 
li:re and of pi’ivate contracts upto 2,5 
mi llion lires; 

5) avithorisation to -undertake works "in 
e'coromia" i,e,, through the administr.lion 
i'tself '-nd not through contracts, upto a 

value of 10 million lire ; 

6) ciuthorisation, in urgent cases to 
:initia.te vrorks and supplies pending the 
approval of the relative agreements by 
the Ilinister; 
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7) "doption of urgent nec.sures, even if exceeding 

his corapetence, in the interest of the continuity 
nnd security of thcyi'r.ilwr.ys o.nd in the interest 
of tre.ffic svibject to the subsequent rntific:.tj.on 
of the Minister* 

8) teixing disciplinc-r? or personnel~controlling 
^ensures whenever required; end 

9) the presentation to the J.’inister or to the 
Council of Adrinistr tion (if its opinion is 
sought) of the nes,sures which fall beyond his 
Gonpetence, 


Divisions end 
Conroartnont s 


3udi£.et and 
Finances: 


The Director Gencre.l is assisted in his work 
by two Deputy Director Generals, who have delegated 
powers. One of then is entrusted v;ith the supervision 
of technical services and the other with the supervision 
of the adriinistrative services, 

5. The ileadqurrrters Organisation consists of ten 
services; 5 o-dninistrutive or central services o,nd 5 
working services. The l3.tter conprise the following 
services; 

1. lioveLients (Operating) Service, 

2. Corjacrcial and Traffic Service, _ 

3. The Materials and Traction Services. 

4. Works and Construction Services, 

5. The Electric Plants Service, 

The Adninistnative Services include the General 
Affairs, Persomrel, So-nitary (Health), Supply and 
Accoimtsi 

These services are as a rule divided into 
offices, and the latter into sections, and the 
sec^on into Conp.artnents, However, some cf the 
services like the General Aff'.irs are, divided 
directly into Sections. It h?-s no peripheral 
organs, 

6, Although the Railvrc.ys are o, part of the 
Ministry of Transport, it has a budget of its own 
which is submitted to Parliament as an annexvire 
to that of the Ministry's budget. So long o.s the 
railways' financial operations are within the 
overall annual budget estimates they are not 
subject to prior control of the Auditor General 
as is the case with all adriinistrative units of 
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/which 


? c.rlicjuon,tary 
and Pincjiclal 
co ntrol over 

Adniinistrat ion 


The line 
Orffianiaatlon 


the State hut to a subsequent control. The deficits 
of the Railways arc net by the Treasury. In addition 
to this, Treasury also reimbuj'scs to the State Railways 
such cha.rges^are nornc-lly not to be borne by the Adninis 
tration, and xhiich arise fron certain public service 
obligations. 

7, Parliamentary control on the State Rehlwc-ys is 
exercised nainly in the act of approval of Rrhlway 
Budget. The control over the railways finances' are 
exercised by: 

1) The ministry of Treasury, through inspections 
of the regularity of the services end 
administration; 

2) the Court of Accounts; (this roughly_ 
corresponds to the office of the Auditor 
General in India through a Special Control 
Office set tip by the Directorate General _ 
of State Railwa.ys, by checking the legiti- 
iiiacy in conpila.tion of accounts and 
docv'X'cntsj and 

3) the Accounts Svorvice which carries out 
internal control* 

8, In addition, the Members of Parliament also ask 
questions and interpclla/fcions on the floor of the 
House. The interpellations differ from questions 

in so far as they generally are in the nature of 
being enquiries c.ddrcssed to the Ministry of 
Tra^nsport. The motion moved by Members is in the 
fora of approval or disappz’oval of the policy of 
transport being followed in the country, 

9, The State Ra,ilw3,ys have divided the whole 
ra.ilway system into 15 "Compartments" (corres'.'ionding 
to Regions on Indian Ra,ilwa.ys), V/ithin these 
'Compartments’ there are "Divisions" which in the 
teclniical part of their activity are subordinate 

to and dependent on the respective services 
mentioned above from v/hich they receive instructions 
direct. Sach compartment is headed by c. 'Conpa.rt- 
mentc.l Director’ who is a,ssisted in his duties by 
officers incha.rge of Operations, Commercial, 

Personnel, Meclir.nical and f^lectrical Engineering 
branches ete 
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10, The Conpo.rtuental Direc’tor has specific functions. 
He follows the reqviirenents of industry, comercc and 
agriculture in their relation to the railways. He 
supervises and ensiures the continuity of operations 

of the railways. He is also responsible for functional 
agreements with other compartments. Other fundamentc,! 
duties of the Compartr.iontal Director include* (i) acting 
as cn agent of the Ho-ilways with the Users (third 
parties)#(ii) nanagenent and operational responsibilities 
and (iii) maintaining discipline and other personnel 
matters. He also/specific financial and contractual 
powers and can, in case, of emergency, dispose of 
cases which come only under the competence of 
Directorate Gcnero-1,' 

11, The Conpartmental Director functions directly 
under the Director Genera,!, The post of the 
Compartmental Director is also interchangeable with 
the Chiefs of the Hea-dquarters’ Department, This, 
as mentioned earlier also, ensures the advantages 

of decentralised v/orhing e.nd centralised control 
on the corapact Italian State Hailvrays, 

12, V/ithin the "Compartments*' there are sub¬ 
divisions into Divisions which in the teclinica,! 
part of their activity arc svib.ordinate to and 
dependent on the roapective services from v/hich 
they receive instructions ir.'cct 'vnd under whose 
coordincabion and control aiC;:; .- a placed, 

15. Of specie,! importance oa; the peripheral 
organs are the Commercial .aid Traffic Divisions 
which control, within thoir respective circums¬ 
criptions, the commercial activity ox the Organisation, 
sales to the public (if it can be Ccxlled so) of that 
particular service provided by the Hai.l'vray Organisation, 
which consists in the transportation of persons and 
goods. This is effected by special peripheral unit 
set up within the ambit of the Stations, and, therefore, 
of tliG adxiinistrations, and by other special units, 
the Commercial Agencies, which are outside the 
Railway organisation, which have won the groat favour 
of the travelling public. Added to these, i?,ro the 
information offices near the L?.rge stations vihich, 
equipped with interpreting staff, arc at the disposal 

-/- 
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of the public, for all inforr^ation regarding the 
Railv/ays, which right bo reqviired, 

14* Sub-Sections have, furthermore, the functions 
of registering and hecping the Centro.l Headquarters 
informed of the variations occuring in the transpor¬ 
tation market, of studying all the measures to be 
taken to meet competition from other nec,ns of 
transporta/'cion, functions which have been pa,rticularly 
developing over the Last fe\i years as the continuous 
developi^ient in the traffic in relation to the 
progressive increase of industrial, rgricultural and 
c orume rcial activities, 

15. Reverting then, to the powers of the Commercial 
end Traffic Divisions they ''.re the handling of 

disputes in respect of irregularities in the trans¬ 
portation of goods; of accidents to passengers and 
of eictra,-contractua.l responsibilitiesjthe org:nisa-tion 
or substitutive termina.! services and freight 
conta.iners; contractual and publicity maabters; control 
over the administr.'.tive ancounts; and.inspection of the 
conduct of all the branch offices subordina.te to th-e 
Division itself, 

16. Under the Divisions me the Sections of the 
Organis'.tion, a.nd under these, in their turn the 
"Install tiens" (Stations, Administration, Depots 
for replaoinmf, 1 'omotives and personnel, Elevator 
Service, ’.c.. s ;\d Electrical Installations, etc,) 
which a,re directed by the starif of the Organisation, 

17. Earthormore, xrithin the "Compartmental" 
system are to be found the Vforkshops for Repairs 
of the rolling and fired stocl^jthe Testing Offices 
and Specia.l Offices, a.ll units subordina-te to the 
central hea-dquarters of the Services, 



JAPAN 


In the initial stage of development, railways 
were operated hy the Governnent but the financial 
difficulty led the Govornnent■to encourage the 
construction of private lines. However, in 1906, 
the Governaent purchc-sed the leading private 
companies and thereby becano responsible for all 
the main linos in Japan, 

2, After the end of ¥orld War II, the Government 
Railways were charged with the heavy duty of 
reconstructing the v;ar-torn network. R.ailv;ays for 
the- first time showed huge amount of deficit 
beca.use of the sliorta.ge in needed supplies, a.ccelera- 
ted nonet:.’»ry infla.tion, worsening of social security, 
confused labour situation etc. This led to the re- 
organiisa-tion of Government operated raa.lws.ys into 
a public corporation, called the Japanese National 
Railways with effect from June 1, 1949. The existing 
total route mileage under the JNR is 12,600. 

On the basis oi the JNR Lavrs, 1948, the Japanese 
National Railv/ays have the status of a public 
juridical person charged with the mission of taking 
over a,nd operating the r^.ilway enterprise, ferry 
service and motor transport-.tion service operated 
relative to railwtays, and all other enterprises 
hitherto operated by the liinistry of Transportation. 
Though the Japanese National Raf.lvrays ceased to be a 
Government organ, nevertheless, it is not considered 
to be a Commercial Company as provided for by the 
Civil Code and Commercial Code. In the application 
of Road Transportation law. Electricity Enterprise 
Law, Land Bxpropria,tion Lc,vr a-iid other Lav;S and 
ordinances, JNR is considered to be the '’Sta,te" 
and the President of JNR a "Compentent Minister”, 
Therefore, substantially JNR ic r-ega.i-ded o.s the 
State or a Governiient oi'gan and its capital 
is wholly invested by the Governr.ient. The 
employees of Jl^R are not Govei’niaent employees^ 
but in view of the public na.ture of their services, 
they enjoy the sta.tus similar to Goveriiment employees 
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in respect of appointment, pay, demotion and 
dismissal, disciplinary auction and standard of 
perfoma.nce of duties, 

5. In 1949, soon after becoming a public 
corporation, JIIH reorganised its structure. The 
Board of Directors which is the aj.ghest organ for 
making decisions in important matters relating to 
the nana.genent and operation of the ITationa,! 

Railv;c.ys, is composed of the President, Vice- 
President and 12 to 17 other members, ^he 
President is appointed by the Cabinet, The 
Vice-President .iid Members of the Board of 
Directors are appointed by the President upon 
the approval of the Minister of Transportation, 

The terms of office of President and Vice-President 
are 4 years and tha.t of the Members of the Board is 
three years. 

4, According to the lav;, decisions of the 
Board of Directors is required, for mo.tters falling 
luider the following items: 

1, Establishment of dep'.rtments within the 
ma,in office ;.-nd of subordinate offices, 
and other important matters relating to. 
organis ..tion, 

2. Important rules and regalations concerning 
business. 

5, Budget, business plan and fund plan. 

4. Settlement of a,ccounts, 

5. Making long-term and short-term borrov;ing 
and issuance of Railway Bonds. 

6. Redemption plan for long-term borrowing 
and Railway Bonds, 

7. Matters other than provided in the preceding 
three items, which require the pexmission, 
approval' or consent of the Minister of 
Traiis'oortation under the provisions of the 
Japanese National Railway Law (except 
natters provided by the Ministry of 
Transportation Ordinances)• 

5, In addition,to the above, the follov;ing are 
also decided by the Boa.rd of Directors: 
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E^cecutive Body 


/person of the 
executive organ 
and, repre sent- 
ing 


Inquiry and 
Audit CoDXii- 
tteo. 


1, Inportunt natters relating to management. 

2, Long-term plans and annual fundamental plan, 

3, Inpoi-to-nt toclmical research plans, 

4* Pundamental natters relating to execution 
of budget* 

5, Annual, purchasing plan for important items 
of supplies, 

6, Pares, ra.tes and cho.rges and other important 
natters relcative to the conditions of traffic 
services, 

7, Systerii-v;ide revision in train time tables, 

8, Annual rolling stock construction plan, 

9, Other matters deemed necessary by the Board 
of Directors, 

6, ^he ma-tters decided upon by the Boa.rd of Directors 
are executed by o.n executive orga.n consisting of the 
President, the Vice-President, the Chief Engineer and 
several fenaging Directors, The President and the 
Vice-President act as Chairman and Vico-Chainian 
respectively of the executive body and in this manner, 
the policy deciding body and the executive body are 
united together, The President is the highest 
responsible/the JNR, conducts its a;;fairs as 

decided by the Board of Directors, The Chief 
Engineer assists the President in respect of 
improvement a.nd progress to be made in the 
field of engineering. The 0 lief Engineer and the 
Kanaging Directors are appointed from among the 
iKembers of the Board of Directors by the President 

7. The ixiin function of this Comittee is to ensure 
tha.t policies and directives are being faithfully 
followed. The Coixiittee makes inqviiries into and 
audits the business of JER, The Committee is 
composed of 3 to 5 members. The Members of'the 
Committee are c.ppointod by the MiAister of 
Transportation and their term of office is 3 years. 

The Comittee not only conducts the auditing of 
oxcouhts but a.lso inspection of the overall 
business of JNR and reports its findings to the 
President, The Coor.iittee may also subm.it its 
opinion to the Minister of Transportation or to 
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Pa rliane ntary 
and Ministerial 
Control; 


the Board of Directors, In addition., the Minister 
of Tr aiisportation Ciay order the Conxiitteo to conduct 
inspection and audit on specific matters c.nd to 
submit 0 . reply to him v/henever the Minister deems 
this necessary from the point of view of supervision 
of JM. The CoDj.iittee also prepares the Inquiry 
and Audit Report acconpa.nying JIIR's Pinrnicial 
St.?.ter;ents* 

8, The Japanese National Railways <arc placed 
under certain limitations imposed by the Diet and 
the Government. The budget, basic fares, rates 
amid cha.rgcs of the National R.ilways have to be 
approved by the Diet, and the accounts must be 
audited by the Government Board of Audit, 


(i) Budget t~ The Japanese Nationa.l .Railways 
compile their budget for every business year and 
submit it to the Ministei/of Transportation together 
with the doc\m-ients concerning the business plo-n and 
fund plan for the business year and other maabters 
relating to the budget. The Ilinister of Transporta¬ 
tion, after he has received the b-udget, mmkes 
necessary adjustments to it upon consult.ation mth 
the riinist'er of Dinance and refers it to the 
Cabinet meeting for decision. The Budget is 
submitted to the Diet together vjith the budget 
of the State when the Ca,binet has taken a decision 
on it. The budget conpriocB the general rule of 
budget, revenue and expenditure budget, continuing 
expenditure and acts of incurring obligations. 

The Reserve Fund in the Budget is established 
to meet the shortage of appropriations for 
expenditure ca,usod by ca.lamities and other 
unforeseable occurrences. The Japa.nese National 
Railways ha.ve to notify to the Minister of 
Transportation when the Reserve Fund is used 
partly or wholly. The organisation cannot 
perform acts of incurring obligations, including 
those based on the law, or those v/itliin the Imiits 
of the amount of expenditure budget or within 
the limits of the total amount of the continuing 
expenditure, prior to the decision of the Diet 
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on then in the iori'i of budget. When the budget has been 
decided by the Diet, the Ca,binet notifies it to the 
Japanese National Railw.ays through the I-iinister of 
Transportation, 

The Japanese National Railways on the basis of 
the budget decide by the Diet deternines their ftind 
plan for each quarter o . the 'Business yca.r and subr.it 
it to the Ilinistcr of Tra.nsportation, liinistcr of 
Pinance and also to the .Doard of Audit, The Minister 
of Finance, when he deens tlia,t the fund Plan is 
inpractica.ble fro considerations of the fund situation 
of the.htate, notifies the Japa.nesc National Rc.ilways 
of the allowable naxinur:. through the Minister of 
Transporta.tion and the Railways lia.ve to revise this 
fund plan accordingly. 

The Raalways also subnit through the Minister 
of Transport..ition and Board of Audit, a. r.ionthly report 
on the aii'-ount of obliga.tions incurred and cxiounts of 
revenue and expenditure in accordance with the provision 
of Cabinet order, 

(ii) Borrowings aiid Railwa.v Bonds : The Japanese 

National Railways r:ake long tem and short-tem 
bori'owing or issue Ra.ilwa.y Bonds with the approval 
of the Minister of transportation, ca,xinun 

mount of loi:ig-teri.i or short tem borrowing and the 
Railwa.y Bonds are decided by the Diet in the forn 
of Budget, For short-tem loans, the National 
Railways have thus far boon relying on the surplus 
funds of the trea,sury on a short-tern borrowing basis. 
Rc.ilv7sy Bonds arc issued as a. nea.ns of procuring 
long-torv; funds fron private sources to cover the 
cost of clcctrifica,tion, track a.ddition, a.dditional 
rolling stock, etc. Redenption of principal a,nd 
paynent of interests on these bonds are guaranteed 

by the G-ovcrixeent under speicial legislation, 

(iii) Supervision ; The Japanese Nations,! Ra.ilways 
a.rc placed under the supervision of the Minister of 
Transportation , The follovring itons require the 
perraission or approval o'.^Iiinistcr of Transportation; 

-/- 
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1 , Construction of c, now railway lino and taking 
over of other transportation onterprisos; 

2. CorxiGncor.Gnt of a ferry service or a notor 
transportation related to the Japanese National 
Railways; 

3. Suspension or cessa-tion of any operating 
line; 

4. Railway electrification and other inportant 
works specified by the Ministry of ^r.ansportation 
Ordinanee. 


Hoad Office and 
Regional Orga-ns ; 


The Minister of Transportation is empowered also 
to issue supervisory orders to the Ja.paneso National 
Railway when he deeus it specially nocessary to do 
so for the pronotion of public welfare. The Minister 
of Transportation Lxiy call on the Japanese National 
Railways to subnit a report, if such is deoned 
necessary for supervision, 

9. The Head Office is incharge of planning, research 
c,nd execution pertaining to inporta.nt basic natters. 

As a central organ, it controls all activities of 
the Japanese National Rs-ilways, It consists of 23 
dcpartr.ents. There arc also six a.uxiliary organs 
of Hea-d Office, viz,, Railway Technical Research 
Institute, Central Railv^ay Training School, Mcichinery 
and Rolling Stock Inspectors’ Office, Rolling Stock 
Design Office, Btructinrc Design Office a.nd Central 
Railwa.y Hos'cita,!, 


Regional 10. An overall revision in the local organisation of 

jIjr effected in 1957 to establish a firmer systen 
of responsibility and to raise the efficiency of 
railway operation. By this organisation, six 
Regional Offices wore established as independent 
units of regional nanagenont to which vrero 
transferred iiuch of the powers hitherto held by 
the Hoad Office, Each of the regions is given a 
target on revenue, expense and productivity and 
is ix.de a separo.te acco;inting utdt, 

11 • The Rogiono.l Offices supervise the Railway 
Operating Divisions, Perry Service Office, Distric 
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Motor Transportation Offices, District Purcha.sing & 

« 

Stores Offices, Workshops, Motor Vehicle Workshops, 
Construction Divisions, Power Supply Control Office, 
Electric Construction Division and Colliery located 
in their rospcctivo area of ;jurlsdiction. They Liap 
out the g-ncral fundanental plan for the Region, 
notify the budget executing plan to the offices under 
their charge, analyse business operation, supervise 
the settlonent of accounts, carry out inspections 
for safety of transportation, audit accounts and 
conpilc statistics. 


Powers of the 
Rc-"iona,l Gene¬ 
ral Iiana.ff:ers: 


12. Three additional Regional Offices were 
cste.blished in 1 959, and there are now nine such 
offices cech of which is under a Regional General 
Manager, With the exception of 3 Regiona.1 Offices, 
each Regional Gonora,! Manager has been accorded 
the 3t..t’us of a. Managing Director, 

(i) Control 

Regional General ria-nagcrs have the authority 
to; 

1 • Set up or abolish sections in the regional 

headquarters or organs \mdor their jurisdiction; 

2, Establish or a.bolish stations on linos other 
than ioportant najor lines or decide the scope 
of activities of such stations; 

3* Allocate ranpov^or aaongst the orga.ns under 
their jurisdiction within the total quota 
alloca.tod to thcr,. by the Heal Office; 

4. Appoint, designate the- duties of, transfer, 
suspend fro;: daity, call to duty section 
chiefs of regional headquarters and organs 
under their jursidiction. 


(ii) Fares and rates 

The Regional Genera.l I'^Ianagers ha.ve the authority 
to carry out the following reductions based on 
standards proscribed by the Head Office: 

a. Tenporary seasonal pa.ssengor faro 
reductions; 

b. Reductions in parcel fares; 

c. Reductions in ro,tos for itens to be 
displayed in exhibitions; 
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d. Freight rate reductions for cormercio-l purposes, 
■aside iron those obligated by rooDons of public 
interest; 

e. Free transportation or reduced r..,tos for 
conveyance of articles doiu.ted for relief 
purposes. 

2, Pornittirig post-paynont of passenger faros, 

(iii) Finance 


1 • V/ith regard to the Profit and Loss Accoimt 
and Budget, the scope of expenses which 
Regional Genera.l ric.nagors aay dispose of 
under his own responsibility has been 
enlarged. 


Railvray Operating 
Divisions; 


2, As for construction expenses. Regional 
General llraiagers hr.vc the authority to 
sanction roplo-ceriont and bettenaont 
projects up to the a.nount of 30 nillion 
yen per case. 

3. Regional Gone.'.al r-Ianc^gcrs supervise the 
scttloiaent of \ccounts of organs within 
their jurisdiction, 

13* The Hailtaay Operating Divisions vdiich 
constitute the operating units of JKR's railway'-' 
and ferry sorvicos arc ostablished at centres of 
local transportation, oconoroy and culture. The 

totc.l nuiabwr of operating divisions is 24 in all, 

« 

These Divisions supervise such field organs as 
stations, siarchalling yards, engine sheds, power 
plantsj substations end signr.l and t'Clecorrunication 
depots. 








The Swedish Stetc ?^ailv;a 3 ^s have a ootal route 
lenrth of apuro^iimately 15,000 hilomotrcs. The 
l-rivate compaaiies have contrihtited to a larpc cloci’GG 
towards the construction, of the fpreatcr part of the 
country's rai3-i7ays. This v.dl3-'Do realised from the 
fact that 69 per cent of the existing- rail■..^7ys net 
worh has heen built 'ey prj.vate enterprises wiile 31 
per cent has been constructei directly by the Sta.to. 

It has been the policy'’ of the Sto-tc to acquire 
conpletel:* the private ovaied railways or have a laryo 
share holdings in the privoie companies. In Sweden, 

95 per cent of the entire railvrat' net worl: is nou^ 

State oirned. 

2. The 0 rganisation of -'die Swedish railu's^r system 

has been ba,sed from the outset on the fundaxientai 
principle that the Sta.te must occupi" a prominent 
position in the expansion, development and worhihj’ 
this mode of communication. The railways come directly'’ 
under the administration of the State, The^'' do not 
consti'fcute antonomous concerns but arc worked as a 
Department of the Sta.te like the Post Office, the 
Telegraph Department and th' Ifydro-olcctric Power 
Adiuini strati on tithin -liic Hinistri’’ of Communication, 

The central executive and a^dministrativc organisation 
of the Railways is carried out by a, Railwai’’ hoard 
appointed b 3 '’ the Grovm, v/hich possossos very wide 
powers, A General ilanager is ad the head of the 
Rarlv/ay Board and is directly responsibls to the 
Crown for the a.dministration of the Railways. Rc 
possesses the solo right of decision in aJ-l matters, 
apart from those of pena,l nature which arc decided 
later by a, majority of vote. The remaining raembcins 
of the Railway' Board are responsible to the General 
ilanager for their respective branches^ The 3 '' are 
D.irectors and aJLso ijea.ds of Departments, i.e,, the 3 '' 
direct policy and are responsible for its execution. 
The General Hanager himself is the Chief Director, 

The Doard consists of a Chief Director, Chief of tne 
Service Operating Burean and the General lianayor's 
Deputy; a Workshop Director; Stores Director; Chief 
of Dconomy Bureau; three Chief Bngincers of the 
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line 


^n:,ineor.-!aac, Meclio;;iical and Sioctical Bureaus 
respectively; Chief of Ticket Office; tuo authorised 
representatives of xtailu.ays ?n.d a Deputy; eud sir 
departmental hca,ds '.;ho arc chiefs of Secroto.rial 
Bureau, the TrcJ!fic Bureau, the Commercial Bureau, 
the Defence Bui'eau, Auto-traffic Bureau, and LeGal 
Department, 

3* Per administrative purposes the State Bailuays 


Myi^^rj; 

Coiuicii: 


0***^ 2,^1130"bio'll 

is divided into si:-: districts. The district 
administration is headed hy a Senior Officer who is 
directl 3 ' responsible to the G-enoral. H-mac:sr. He has 
under him District Officers for different departments. 

4, A:: Advisory Council ap'-ointed by -'jhe Crovm 
representinp; interests of Hailuay usei's functions o,s 
a consultant institution on matters relating; to Railvreys. 
The Cou:.icil‘s duty is to issue opinions or put fon/ard 
sUj'^Sestions on rr-.ttors conce.rninp; the relations boti/een 
the State Railway's nd their customers. It consists 
of a Chairmen nominated by the Crown end 25 members 
appointed for a period of three yeers, pertly b^' the 
Croim end partly by other author!ti-.■s aixl orsenivsations 
for economic affaii's. An importent task of tiic Rerlwey 
Advisor^' Council is to follovr the applications of the 
current teriffs for frci/^it transport on the State 
Railv;ays continuously end. to act in a, coiasultative 
ce.pe.citi' concerning those tariff questions which 
ere referred to the Council by the Rail\7ey Board, 

5, A further body of a consultative cluaracter 
has been v/orking, consisting of twa authorised 
representatives of Railwa 3 '’s end a Deputy for the 
latter, all of whom are appointed bj- the Croirn. It 
is the dut;-” of these authorised Railway representatives 
as Members of the Railvray Board to participate in 
discussions and C'-estions relating to matters of 
practical economic nature such as important purchases, 
the buyinp: up of private r.:,ilvreys, laying out of new 
So.-'.tc linos, questions concerning the basis for staff 
wage rates, also matters rsla.ting to time-ta.bles end 
tariffs, xAiefl cad-led ULpon to do so by the General 
Hanager. 
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Pov/ers 01 ’ ''diG 


Rai?-ve4y Joarci: ,, c-,, , . n . 

--b ocvoG PlCiiIw-'^’-g ig aj.videa :: 


6 , 


Tho au'':’ior’it7 -uO dG::J. vn.tli matters concGminr; 


s‘C\;Gcn i;-c,rli?i:isnx, g..ig 


’p e x iia - 

Control: 


G-overi'Jxont c;id‘diG RailT;a 7 Soo.rd with GV.bordina'bc 
’podiGa for, adninirjtcriiV;; tiie lino,;!, LiRo tho Boards 
for ctlior State Deprxtmoiits of a 'busincoG no.tvirc such 
ac thG Post Office, tlio Tolc:,,r.aR^ Depoj’t.'ueut ohd the 
Hydro-Slcctric Pouer Boo.rd, the Railv;?^ Beard posccsscrj 
very nuch' wide po-uors, Plie Roalru-y Bo.-.rd is erpoucred 
to naJfe decisions on all ma/cters .uhicli ?,rc not enpresslp' 
reserved to the Orov/n by specie,! resulation. Tims the 
Railuaj'’ 3oa.rd has tho riyht to decide questions of such 
economic importance as the pancenger and freight time¬ 
tables for the State Railways. The Rail\:ay Board, 
or its subordinate representatives, determine the sisc 
of tho entire stcGff and aJ-so to some entont v:ay:o rates 
for temporauT employees. Although tli;: ycnerof. tariffs 
for pa,s6cnaer and freight traffic .re decided by the 
Grexm, tho Railway 3oo.rd nava'rtholess, enorcisos 
considerable influence in these ccmpr.icated questions 
b 3 ’' its initica.tive :uid the proposals and opinions it puts 
forv;and. The Railaray Board cen itself r:.a'::c reductions 
in frci;.,ht rates which :.irc justified on oconomic yroun. .a 
Tho Board is mo.inly responsible for sta.ndards concornin;- 
traffic matters .-.aid the modntenG-.nce and o::tcnsion of 
differc.nt lino sections. Finali3', the State Radlv.’ayc 
enjo;?’ more flexible purchasin,:;; power than the other 
State Bepca’tments. 

7. The Parliament ezerciscs the decision in 

respect of grants for now constructional v/ori; aiid 
installations, the acquisition of lend, the purchase 
of new rolling stochs, inventories aiid increased 
supplies, the purchase of privo.tely ovrned railways 
and other measures entailing the appropriation of 
grant.s and adso questions concerning wa^.es, pensions 
and conditionvS of eEipl 03 nncn'b for more porm.nent mcnbc::’D 
of the staff, ^he decision rests with the Government 
re.qarding railway traffic emlcs :nd tariffs lor tx.'.c 
st'te roilTTays traffic, the snnuo.1 budget for costs 
and staff ezpenses fox*' the, St.ete Radlwa 3 ’‘s and finallrp, 
in cornoction vdtli proposal for now constructionoZ 
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work and ins'ballations, rolling stock, etc., fOL' 
vjhich an application foi’ a ijrG,nt is nio.de so Parliajaciit, 
8, The Railway -'-ud.jet is pca’t oi the General 
State I!ud'';et. Alt’noupii the State Raili.'o.ys aro 
respo'isi'olc for the interest on a certain part of 
the national debt, no foireal dehitine; of the interes'I: 
costs in question actuafJn- takes place, the latter 
nerc3.y hoin;.' calculated statistically. The calcuJ.auion 
of the interest cr-.'a*";cs is only a. device made to 
assess if the nionoy invested by tn.o State in railway 
Doparti'iiGnt have been renunerative* In order to render 
low tariffs possible and thus contribute towards 
oconoaiic deveD.opmcnt the 3\7sdish Parliaxient had a^'recd 
to certain writing dovm ox Sta.to Railv/ay capital on 
which interest is pa 3 /‘able during the last fovr doccadcs. 
The Rail'ja 3 '’s showed considerafle surpluses unto the 
late forties vdion the su.rplxises boreal to di;ind3-o duo 
to incr 0 ;..sc-d workiii" expenses* 




T op, Mrjia^^er aant 


SWITZURLAl'lD 


Switzerland with a population of 5 ruLllion ai'Vi 
on area, of adoout 16,000 sq. miles possesses ..a totalL 
r,:.ilwac,^ networl: of >200 routs miles of whidi, the 
puhliclp omied Swiss Federal Failvrc,ys, constitute 
1309 route mj.les which is fullv electrified. The 
SFR comprise oil the main lines in the country ho.viny 
heoyy passeii^^'er and ^-oods traffic. 

The SFR are a public undcrtaiciny ov/ned by, 
and dependent on, the Statey with the advontages of 
State cn^arantees, freedom from tares etc., bi’.t svibooct 
to considerable public i-ifluenco, State supervision 
etc. They, however, ..enjoy a larce measitre of autonomy 
in the njonadement of their affr.irs meanly due to the 
obligation of ho.viny to run their enterpi'ise on 
commercial lines. They maintain their o;m separate 
accoimts. 


2. The supervision of the SFR is in uic hr,nds of 
the. public, the Federal Assemblj’' ojid ’hie Federal 
Council ;diiie the actual management of the SFR consists 
of the Board of Directors, the General Ilrnagement 
and the Region.?il Urnagers all of which 00*0 constitut ::d 
by the Federal Council (Svfiss Cabinet). The Board of 
Directors consists of 15 members drsum from politics, 
industry, trade, bojaliiinp, s.gricul-'cure and labour. 

The Board possesses supervisory powers and mainly 
decide or voice an opinion on ma.ttcrs of ycnereJ. policy 


and on very important affairs. The Board can use its 
ovm discretion and n.-.-ed not refer to superior . 
authorities. The General SocretaiT of the GeneraJ. 
I^Ianagement attends the meetinys of the Board. Thus 
the Board is a .very important and effective lini; 
between the general public and the SFR, The Board 
enjoys some dele ation of powers among others, in the 
matter of appointment of 'he Divisional Managers of 
the General Management and the sanctioning of construc¬ 
tion projects, of plans and estimates costing over 
1 m, francs. 


3 , The main e^tocutivc v^^owers auB. the actual 
direction of affairs are vested -in the Gonerr.l. HenagO' 
ment in Berne and the three Regional, HJinagerg in 
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Lausaj^ine, Lucerne and Zurich, respective!;'-. The General 
ITana^eniont. in Lerne consists of the ^resident and two 
General Majiasers. The General, llana^^ement functions 
in two v;ays, one as Coll octal Loard and the other as 
the Headquarters of respective Departments. As a 
Collecial Doe.rd, it meets once o. week attended also 
h 3 >" tho G-enoro.l Socrct3.ry to discuss and/or to decide 
im'oort.nt matters fallinc normally within its jurisdic¬ 
tion or referred to it by tho President or one of the 
1^70 General ilen' CG^s, a.s Hoa.ds of their respective 
Departments. The President is the virtual represent¬ 
ative of the SPR end tho Head of the Department for 
Pinance end Staff matters. iHc one side, thus 

dec,ls with the relations of the SPR with outside 
authorities at homo and abroa.d, vritli /.ffairs invoJ.ving 
several departments of the SPR and with ccneral policy 
etc.,and on the other, v/ith specific tasks of his ovne 
department. He is, in addition, 'idle direct superintend¬ 
ent of the General Secretariat which deals V7itli the 
details of economic policy, oremication, coordination, 
documentation, public relations etc. The two General 
Henacers are inchonce of tho Commercial snd Legal 
Department and ’Jerks and Oporatinc Depentments 
respectively. 

4, Hlaile the General. Mmaroment provides for a 

uniform jjolicy of manacoment and operation end directs 
its application, the Rccional HanacGreciits headed b37 
Rccionc',1 I'Irnacers, arc tho immediate orcecutivo 
authorities for the ..ctucil workinp of the dailx/aq^ 
apart from thoir auniliar'j'' functions of m-intaining 
contacts with locaR Government bodies and railway users. 
Close inter-relations crist betv/een the General 
iirnapemeir'c and the Regional JbzBgencnts, a. s vrell as 
botwGon 'Lhe spocialisod branches at Central Head¬ 
quarters and simila.r services in the Regions, 
o.articularly vdienever questions of principles arc 
involved. The sisc of the throe Regions of Lausanne, 
Lucoriac and Zurich are respectively 5S1, 597 end 621 
route miles. The ewtent and the geographical, position 
of the Regions a.ro in a cert..an waj-' based on federalist 
considerations and not nocessaril^^ on the amount of 


traffic involved 
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Pariy^jncaa-t 
and. Pg'bJJ.c 
Control over 
SHI. 

.M I—.rO fcili 


5* TiiG General Mano^'enent as a >Joard and ho Genorc?,! 
Ilana^ers individurJ.ly possess powers to cres/ce psriran.-jn- 
or tomporarT posts. The latter can also sanction 
co-nstruction projects, p3. ns and estirr.tes costin;; 
ovor 100,000 xroncs. The iie:pional I'l: nac'Qx s .'3.so 
onjoy some delopation of powers in_t-i.e natter of 
staff a.ppointnenta and sanctioning of projects, plane 
and estimates. 

6, The control of the IPodcral Assembly (consistin;, 
of the Council of Stc.tcG and the KaticnaJ. Council) 
over the railwa:’'s relate, in pa.rticu.lcar, to 'che general 
ta.riff policy set up by tho PederaA Council, the 
legislafcion in regard to the vrorl-cing conditions of 

the staff, the sanctioning of tho Annual Bud,;ct, the 
Annual Accounts and the Annual Report, covering of 
possible deficits, purch 3 .se or construction of nci; 
lines and cloGu.rc of existing linos. 

7. The PederaJL Council cithor on its ovrn or throuph 
its Postal and Rr.ilwa 3 '^ Department is concerned -/ith 
the supreme superintendence of the conduct of coffairs 
and the financi ,1 policy of the SFR to wherA the Council 
issues instructions to safeguard the interests of the 
country. In particu.lar, the Foderaf, Council deals 
with the representation of t.hc SFf, in the .FodoraH. 
Assembly, the election of tho members of 'die Board 

of Directors, the Gonerad HanagerAcnt .end tho Regional 
liana,gement, -’oho enairiina.tion and suorriecuent presentation 
of the Annual Budget and innual Accounts to the Federad 
Asserebly for approval nd ’tic issue of I 03 . 115 . The 
Mano-gement of 'bho SPR hcep the Federcd Council 
regularly informed of important matters including 
those that have to be submitted to or discussed bj" 


the Federal Assembly’’. 

8. Besides the Parliamentary control referred to 
above, the public also have some direct control over 
the SFR particularly in respect of charges. A 
special Commercial Conference has been set-up siiich 
meets once or twice a ;'‘ear to decide questions of 
transport and tariff policy bearing; upon 'die 
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relati oiis-iip t c ti 
Thic Con-rcrencG " 
Pedcral PoataJ. aj 
trajispor-c Ymdert^ 
traders, farmers, 

O C C 4 


reea the carriers raid the puhlic. 
Lucludea-repi'Gsentc.tives of the 
id Railway Department, SZR, other 
d'iii'.s, and interests representiiv; 
r municipalities consumers, tourists 



UMTED IgNCrDOM 


The ne.na,gGncnt of Railways \ms undertoiiien by 
the Govemiiont for the first tine at tho outbreak of 
the First World Vfcr subject to the general direction 
of tlic Board of Trade through a Railv^ay Executive 
Connittee* In all 150 separate linos vrerc taken 
over including tho 21 loa.ding conpanies. It was 
intended to ensure conplcte control of traffic for 
nilitary purposes. This arrangenent conti.auud till 
the passing of tho Railvrays Act in August, 1921, The 
new Act radically affected the whole orgaaiisation of 
the Ra.ilways in the country by requiring tho 
analganation of 125 railvxays into fovjr large 
groups. The schene of analganation bccane effective 
in 1925. Christopher Savage in his book "An Econonic 
History of Transport" has concluded his renarks on 
analgan...tion of railways thuss- 

'Amsdgamatlon, by grouping the railvxays into 
large-scale miits, did allovx considerable 
scope for technical efficiency through 
standardization, though since the nain 
railway notvxork had been laid out in the 
previous century and had for sonc tine 
been actvia-lly conplote, the possibility 
of achieving far-reaching ccononies was 
necessarily United. On the other hand, 
arx.lganation brought disadvantages in that 
it created four undertakings of very 
considerable size, which nust certainly 
have ac?vdc mnc-gcria.1 and adninistrative 
problcns noro difficult as vxell as adding 
to the inflexibility of the railway companies 
as conncrcia.1 enterprises. On tho vxholc, 
therefore, it nay be seriously doubted 
vxhe-ther analgaiX-tion produced econony 
end efficiency to the extent hoped for 
by the fraraers of the 1921 Act", 


2. The four railvxay group companies continued to 
be responsible up to 1959 for tho r.ain lino railways 
of Britain, Ea.ch group had developed its ovxn system 
of organisation to suit its particular circumstances. 
Before 1939, these groups found it necessary to 
introduce extensive arrangements for the pooling of 
receipts, vxhich hc.d important effects upon their 
finances and operating methods and to a considerable 
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oxtcnt clirdnr.tod conpetition bctvrcon then. In 
Septonber, 1939 the outbreak of the Second World 
V/or, the G-overnLicnt r.^ain took control of the railways 
fo^r war purposes. This control continued until 
Docoiuber 31, 1947. During this period the orgeaiisa- 
tions of the Pour groups continued in csocntio,ls, 
as they were before the V/ar, but a Ib,ilway Executive 
Comittcc \TC.3 S'-t up to ensure the naxinun use of the 
conbined resources of the ::c.ilways in the vrar 
effort. The arrangenonts included, the'pooling 
of the revenues of the four groups, 

3« The Transport Act of 1947 coupletely 
nationalised the railways and the vdiole railway 
system passed into public ovmcrship as from Januc.ry 
1 , 1948, The British railvray system was divided 
into six regions - London Midland, Eastern, V/cstern, 
Southern, Scottish and North Eastern, The mileage 
of cp.ch of the zone is indicated below:- 


London Midland 

4,207 

Eastern 

2,823 

V/cstern 

3,984 

Southern 

2,188 

Scottish 

3,404 

North Eastern 

2,241 


The White Paper presented in British Parlismont in- 
July, 1954 considered the size of the Railways 
Regions in U,K, to bo very l.rrge for management 
purposes. The Whiftec Paper observed tlret "for 
managGm.ont purposes these regions arc in themselves 
very largo systems. The Commission ha.ve reached 
the conclusion tliat either the larger Regions must 
be broken up into smaller regions or there must be 
introduced a definite measure of management 
decentralisation between then; functioned deccn- 
tredisation is not sufficient". It is interesting 
to note the observations of the Minister of 
Transport regarding the future size and shape of 
the railway system. While moving the motion 
for a-pproval of the proposals contained in 
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the White Pc.per on Reorganisation of Rationo.lised 
Transport Undertakings (i960), Hr, Harpies (Minister 
of Transport) stated; "The present layout is not 
entirely suited to uodern age, Neither does it give 
railwaynen and railv/ay Lmnr.ger.iont the best chc.nce 
of efficient operation. There must be a purposeful 
slimming of the railwa.ys to concentrate both effort 
and modernisation. This matter is at present being 
studied by my Ministry a.nd the Commission", 


Organisation 
and Decentra¬ 
lisation 


4, The Transport Act, 1947 ’did not lay down 

the form the railway organisation vras to take beyond 
establishing a Railway Executive to assist the 
British Transport Commission in the dischr.rge of 
their functions and requiring the executive, as 
agents of the Commission to exercise such functions 
a,s were for the time being delegated to thcLi’, 

Initially, the system of departmental control end 

centrs,lised Lianagemcnt was found suitable follovring 

» 

the nationc.lisation of railways. Later, it was 
realised tliat the Commission should delegate additional 
responsibility to the Regions and transfer departmental 
control to the Chiefs of the Regions, In 1953> the 
British Transport Commission introduced a scheme 
of reorganisation thereby abolishing the 'functional' 
systoL; of supremo manager.icnt, 

5. The British Transport Commission introduced some 
measure of Lianagement decentralisation in view of the 
major uphca-val vrhich iiaportant alterations to the 
Regions involved. The creation of subordina.te organs 
of Lianagement vmthin the Regions liad throe principal 
benefits. According to the G-ovornLient , "it would 
provide for railwa.y users a. more direct and rapid 
contract vmth the Ra.ilways of an authorito.tive 
nature; it would assist the staff by removing their 
feeling of remoteness from the mnagementj 

and it would increase the efficiency of the departments 
by introducing more effective supervision said 
coordination on the spot and by encouraging initiative 
from below". 



*Hansard - 30th Jaiiua.ry, 1 ?61 
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6* The- British Transport Conuiission r,re thus 
princ.rily a policy making body, Ha.ving' determined 
policy, they leave execution to Divisions, though 
they also do this throtigh Area Boards in some 
respects. The Comiaission exercise supervision, 
efioct coordination and ensure tha.t their policy 
is working smoothly and being correctly executed. 

The Comn'dssion have retained control on general 
finances and general coiomorcial policy, labour 
relations of a nc.jor character, higher appointments 
and research, policies cand principles to bo adopted 
in railway operations, allocation of rolling stock, 
the design, manufacture, procurement and standards 
of maintencrce of rolling stock, permanent way, 
signalling etc. The Select Comiaittee on Nationalised 
Ind\istric3 lias rc7.i:,rkod that ’’recent changes have 
given the Regions much more control over purchasing 
and procurement than before and rather more is now 
done regiona-lly than by Centre, V/hilc eoaching 
stock must conform to standards laid do>m at the 
Centre, the interior design is left to the choice 
of the Regions", 

7, The Area Boards vrere set up. for tho six regions 
■under tho 1954 Scheme, Bach Board consists of a 
Charrman and not less than two nor more than six 
other members, all of v/hoa are appointed by the 
Cor.inission, At least one mci-bcr of each Area Board 
must be a member of tho Commission, At present 
all tho Area Board Chairmen are members of the 
Commission, "The Area Boards are not corporate 
bodies but they act for and in the name of the 
Commission and arc rega.nled as projections of 
tho Commission", The Area Boa,rds are intended 
to bo organs of day to day management. The chain 
of responsibility is from British Transport 
Coriiisoion to the Area Board o.nd from the latter 
to the Chief Rogiona.l lianager. The Area Boards 
have tho function of ensuring tlir-t the policies 
of the Commission in relation to British Railways 

V- 
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aro carried into effect. Subject to certain financial 
Unit cations placed on then by the Connie sion, the Area 
Boards are ecpowered to authorise expenditure on 
equipnent and engineering projects, authorise 
property transactions and also appointments and 
salary Ei,dvances,' They are also required to submit 
budgets and forecasts of cc,pital expenditure and .are 
responsible for all expenditure vdthin approved revenue 
budgets and on authorised equipment programmes and 
engineenring .projects. Within the framework of the 
functions delegated to them, the Area Boards exercise 
overall direction of management v/ithin their regions 
but leave dry to day management to the Regional General 
I^anagors. 

8 , The General Manager who is the Chief Executive 
of the Region is responsible for the conduct of its 
affcars to the Area Board, Below each General fenager 
o.rc two or three Assistc,nt General Ma-na,gcrs, one of 
whom is responsible for tra,ffic. Each Regionc.1 
organisation is based on the organisation of its 
Traffic Department, which comprises the three 
separate departments of the former railway companies; 

Commercial, Operating and Motive Povrer, Traffic 
is regarded as one of the chief functions of mana:gemont, 
The Comiaission have not prescribed o. pattern of 
traffic organisation common to regions because of the 
considerable differences between the Regions, both 
in size and in the type of work underteJeen, The 
Conmission require that there should bo clec.rly 
defined chain of 'cormand' from the General Manager 
to subordinate mana.gers "on the ground" o.nd that the 
aim should be to bring those who have to sell transport 
in touch with" their customers. They have further 
stipulated that their mana.gors on the. spot should 
bo given authority a.nd status to deal with their 
customers vrithout constant reference to RogionaJ. 
Headqua.rtcrs, The Area Boends have been a.llowed 
a good dea.l of freedom in fixing the fanes they 
charge for concessional and excursion fa.res and 
also within limits, the genera.1 level of ordinary 
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faros, it is on tlie freight side 'tho-t the Regional 
rie.nrgors have been given the gr.^c.tcst opportimitics 
to quote individual prices for the carriage of goods 
in full wagon loads, 

9, Decentralisation lias enabled the G-eneral Hanagor 
who is the Chief Executive of the Region and responsible 
to the Area Boa.rd to spend nore tine on planning o-nd 
Gxorcising general oversight, Co nercial policies 

are laid doi/n by the G-cncral Mana,ger. Beneath hin, 
the key ruan who fills the new post of trc.ffic riana.gcr 
is able to- take prompt decisions without requiring 
the consideration of the Genera,! Manager his:sGlf 5 
he is able both to provide and to sell services. 

Thus much of the nanagenent of the Railways in 
Regions liad boon delegated. At the sane tiiae there 
h£is boon a tendency to rc,tionc.lise the one-rations 
of train within ec,ch region. 

10, All schoiadi concerning modernisation originate 
with the Regional Staff nd go to the Area Boards 
for their o.pproval. If'.ilo the Boards examine the 
proposals, there are direct contacts between the 
rcgiona.1 mc-nagenont and the Co. mission's Central 
Sta.ff on the technical details of the plan. If the 
Area Boards approve the plan, the■ can set it in 
motion at once, provided it does not cost more 
than £ 100,000. If, however, it costs more, then 
the pla.n has to bo submitted to the Commission 

for thoir decision. The la.rge schemes lia.ve to bo 
sent to the Commission a,s they arc bctv'or provided 
than Boom''ds on tcclmica,! side. The Coimission 
take final decision on conmercial grounds. 

11, The British Government felt tlir.t the activities 
of the present British Treiisport Commission v/ore so 
largo and diverse that it was virtually iLipossiblo to 
27un then effectively as single undertaking. 

Recently, the Govermient lm,vc suggested the 
roorganisc-tion of the Nationalised Transport 
Undorthkings in order to "separate the taske 
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and problems of operating the various nationalised 
transport undertakings, to define the rosponsibilitios 
of management, and to provide naiv.gcment with clear 
objectives in set fields so that it can concentrate 
its efforts and energies”. The Grovernnent, according 
to the White Paper on the ’Rcorganis tion of the 
Nationc.lised Transport Undertakings’ (i960) ha-vc, 
therefore, decided to set up a British Railways Board 
with special statutory pov/ore a,nd duties. The British 
Railways Board will perform only those central functions 
vdiich are essential to the running of the railvrays as 
a single entity; all other functions will be the 
responsibility of the Regional Railvray Boards which 
will replace the present Area Boards* In particular, 
the British Raj.lwo.ys Board v/ill bo responsible for 
such matters as national staff and wage negotiations, 
overo.ll control over fina.nce and investment, 
policies for safety, training and reseo,rch, and the 
determination of the future size and shape of the 
Railway system. The assets of the Railways will be 
in the hands of the Railwe.ys Board o.nd it Will 
bo responsible for operating them and securing the 
best financial results. "This will foster financial 
discipline and provide the set task oind clcc.r objectives 
for which the new structure is designed", 

12, "Everything cannot, bo done a.t the Centre, The 
art of good management, given the right tools, is 
to got the best response at all'levels. This 
means sensible o.nd adequate devolution of authority. 

The nan on the spot does not give of his best looking 
over his shoulder a.nd having to wait upon decisions 
relating to his own job taken a.t levels remote from 
him*.. The Regione.1 Railway Boards will, therefore, 
have a strong element of full time members unlike the 
present Area Boards. They will be fully responsible 
for the nana.genent and operation of their regional 

*Hcan8ard - tir. Iferplo's (liinister of Transport) speec^ 
in the House of Comons on ^Oth January, 
1961 , while moving a resolution on the 
proposals for the Reorganisation of the 
Nationalised Transport Undertakings, 
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rr.ilv/ay systens. "Their job will bo to translate into 
regional pr'-cticc ;.nd operation the national railway 
policy". Each will bo autononous in a.ll matters 
vihich concern its region alone. In order to secure 
coordination between nuetional railway policy and 
regional rai3.v;ay opcr.-.tion, the Grovornnent have suggested 
that one representative frorr each of the Regional 
Ra.ilway Eoc.rds will bo a nenber of the British Railways 
Boardi It is expected that the new set up will further 
the process of devolution of o.uthority o,nd 
docentr .lisation of nana.genent 


Hinistorial 
and Parlia- 
r'Ontary 
Control 


13. The Ministry of Transport is responsible for the 
functioning of the transport systere in U,X. as a whole 
through tho British Transport Coranission set up under 
the Transport Act, 1947. The Minister's povrers include 
tho "appointnont of nenbers of the British Transport 
Corr'iisston, tho right to approve of the gono'r’al linos 
along which anynajor reorganisation is to trO.ke place, 
tho pov/or to issue general directions to tho Conaission 
on nat ..ers affecting tho pu-blic interest, an extensive 
control over the Corxiission's finajices, and tho right 
to obta,in full inforriation fron tho Commission about 
any of their activities". Tho Minister .has to work in 
very close contact with the Commission, as hG-Jaae ira 
caisxror so 'nany parliamentary questions ovory yca.r on 
the activities of the Commission, 


14, The Ministry is concerned with the futeire of 
transport conditions in the country; although it is 
loft to the Commission to lualce their ovmn assossimment, 
through iiarkct research, the likely trc.ffics in tho 
yeo-rs ahead, Tho Kinistiy lias to bo sure the.t the 


public funds are being a,dvanced on- a roa.sonablo basis. 

Under the Act, the Minister's approval is osscntiol 
for CoLuission's gcncm-al programme of rccrganiG..,tion 
and devcloxinent involving substantial capite.1 outlay. 

Any long torre plan has to bo approved by tho Chancellor 
of the Exechoquer, The Trea-sury has to bo consulted 
a,t the appropria.tc stage regarding the prograimae of capital 
invostnent which is proposed to be carried ovit b'^’ the 



Conmiission in th?> next fint-^ncial yoc.r, The Mnister's 
consent o.nd tJiat ‘of the Treasury has to he obtained 
before the Corauission ca.n undertake borrowing progranunos 

15. There are prolonged and continuous discussions 
between the Ministry and the Coranission on ^roe.d points 
of fares policy. Except for Kinisterial inter-'-ontion 
twice in the past, there ha,s been no occasion when the 
Minister has intervened in the Cornuisoion's request 
for increase in fa,res. The Minister has to express 
an opinion on matters of public policy. When the 
public interest so requires, the Ministry can call 
for action from the British Transport Conmiission 
whether or not the sta,tuto spocificc-lly allovrs it. 

But the Ministry docs not interfere with the actual 
process of management which is loft to the Gornission, 

15. Tho British Grovernment, a.ccbrding to the White 
Paper on 'P.eorgahisation of tho Nationalised Transport 
Undertakings' (i960) have proposed tlv.t each of tho 
main activities of the present Transport Coixiission 
should be managed by a separate Board holding its ovm 
assets and responsible for its own capits.l debt. Thus, 
there will/be a British Railvrays Board responsible for 
running the railv/ays. The Boards for Pwailways, 

London Transport, Transport Docks, V/aterways will eacli 
be incorporated under statute ;;ith appropriate duties 
and powers, "In view of their importance and tho 
special nature of their problems they will be rcsponsibl 
direct to the Minister of Transport who will appoint 
their menbors". The Minister of Transport will be 
responsible for the coordination of policy between the 
various new Bounds proposed to bo sot up, including 
alloca,tion of funds for new investreont. This will 
provide for direct contact between tho Minister and 
khe main component parts of tho nationa,lisod trro.noport 
industry. As in the case of other nationalised 
transport undertakings, the Minister's main charge 
will be for over-all coordination and for securing the 
general efficiency of the undertakings in accordance 
with the responsibility to Parliament for them. He 
will discharge those responsibilities through his 
powers of appointment and of general direction and his 
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control of development, investment and finance. The 
Minister v/ill have the power to appoint the Cho,irman 
of the five major Boards. The members of each of 
these Boards will be appointed by the Minister of 
Tronisport c.ftcr consultG,tion vrith the Chairman, 

Certain other appointments v/ill-also be subject 
to the approval of the Minister, 

17* Parliament plays quite an effective role as 
far as railways o^rc- concerned. The British Transport 
Commission was established by statute, "In enacting 
legislation of this kind Parliament exerts a permanent 
influence over the conduct and organisation of 
nationalised industries and services. It is, 
indeed, in the sphere of legislation that parliamentary 
debate and discussion arc more effective". Members 
of Parliament raise large questions of policy, 
such as rchlway dovolopnont plans and modernisation 
schenoG, branch lines and services run at a loss, 
closure of a railway branch lines etc. However, 
the Minister do not answer questions relating to 
’day to day administration’ of the Railways, The 
Select Cormittce of the Hoaisc of Commons (1951) in. 
this connection observed "Under thier existing 
Constitution, the nationalised industries arc not 
subject to any direct control by Minister in. 
individual matters of detail. The Committee, 
thorttforo, feci tha.t without altering the terms 
of the statutes \mdor which the pviblic corporations 
are constituted, which they are not empowered to 
recommend, questions on matters of detail in the 
na.tionalised industries a.re inappropriate". The 
Leader of the House of Comiaons on 25th February, 

1960, in a statement said "¥c r.iust adhere to the 
view that Minister can answer Questions only on 
ma-tters for which they have a recognised responsi¬ 
bility, OtheriTisc, they would inevitably find 
themselves oncroaxhing upon the managerial functions 
cntrvistcd to the nationalised Boards", 

The motion for the adjourrmicnt offers an 
opportunity for a brief debate. Similarly 
discussion takes place on thu official motion 
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noved by tho Goyorraient as in the case of *Roorganisa,iion 
Scheme of Railways** Then there are debates on the Annua 
Report of the.British Tra,hsport Comiiiission, The Public 
Accounts Committee also scrutinizes the accounts of 
British Tre.nsport Commission, There was general feeling 
that Parliament should hr.ve a more specialised system 
to enable the Members to have a closer and continous 
touch with the working of nationalised industries. 

This led to the appointment of Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Nationalised Industries which 
has recently submitted a Report on British Railv;ays, 

18*. Under the existing system the accounting' retiirns 
for British Railways are compiled from regional returns 
of receipts end expenses. The gross receipts in these 
returns relate substantially to traffic origine.ting in 
the Region, wherever carried, and the working expenses 
are those x^hich the. Region is responsible for incurring, 
in particular, on regional staff and on rolling stock 
and equipment based on stations and depots within the 
Region, The annua,! budgets of the Area Boards arc a.lso 
made on the same basis:. It will thus be apparent 
that this system docs not pxirport to represent the 
Regions* ”nct earnings” and that the returns do not 
correspond vrith what is normally called a profit and 
loss accounts. This is so because 35 per cent of 
passenger traffic and 45 per cent of all traffic 
c-ross a regional boundary and hence do not appear 
in that Region’s ancount, 

19* Prior to the na,tionalisation of ra.ilways, the 
Railway Companies produced profit and loss accoimts. 

As so much of the traffic was constantly passing from 
the area of one company to that of another, the 
companies used to apportion among themselves the 
receipts that the traffic brought in, and the 
expenditure incurred in carrying it. Some of the 
receipts and costs were pooled and then distributed 
between companies according to an agreed formula. 

There also existed a, Rc,ilvray Clearing House, which 
kept trark of the actxial movement of rolling stock, 
and the costs involved. Thus, there was a good 
deal of pooling and approximation in the profit 
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and loss accounts produced by companies, 

20, Since the na.tiona.lisation of Railways, there 
has. hocn a tronondoUs physicaiUinification of tho 
ra.ilways and a groat deal more cross movement and 
joint use of facilities. Under the new scheme, 

it was decided to give up pooling-and working of 
Clearing ilouse. Tho efficiency of the regions was 
judged on groimds other than profits they appeared 
to have made or the loss incurred. The present 
system of the mc.intcnance of accounts did not 
enable to judge the efficiency or otherwise of 
the particular service vrhich is essential in order 
to have better ma,na.gcrial control of a,n undertaking. 
The Transport Act, 1953 required tha.t tho 'schome 
of reorganisation shall pMvide for tho compilation 
and publication in respect of each of tho areas of 
statements of Regiona.1 operating costs and statistics, 
as distinct from Regiorjal Accounts, The White Paper 
on Reorganisation of Railways (1954) also considered 
this question in some detail. The British Transport 
Commission acloiowledgc the desirability of lie.ving 
some form of local accounting and as much inforina'tion 
about the regional traffic as have tho road hauliers 
who o.ro competing against them. According to the 
evidence given by an Area Board Chairman .befQ£J2 tfee 
Select Committee on Rationalised Industries’* 

"There is a need for something like regional 
accounting - not in order to encourage a 
sense of competition between Regions, but 
solely in order that the regional management 
should bo better informed about their own 
problems", 

21, The Area Boards now are trying to move 
individually towards the ma.intcnance of fuller 
accounts which would help them in bhe management 

of the regions. The Southern Region, it is claimed, 
being self-contained, is already felrly close to 
1:10,ving regional accounts. It will enable them to 
ho.ve a fair picture of profitability in their 
region. Similarly, in case of other regions, 
the initiative on their part will Ic.ad them to 
devise a form of accounts which will give them, 
as a. unit, a true picture of their trading results, . 
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22. PollowiiTg th.G Prime Minister's statement of 
policy on 10th March, I960, the British Transport 
Commission entrusted a firm of Chartered Accountants 
with the task of working out the method how the 
regional accounts could he drawn up. The Select 
Comiaittce on Rationalised Industries have cone to 
the conclusion that "without an improved costing 
system and improved methods of ascertaining the 
profitability of Regions and services, management 
h?.s been deprived at all levels of tin,- assistance of 
two of its n-ain instruments - financial results and 
costs. As a result. Area Boards have not Icnown how 

efficient and profitable have been their various 

\ 

activities, and the f-ull affect of their capital 
proposals cannot have been properly cstimc:.ted by 
them, the Commission, or the Ministry. This seems 
to li?,vo boon a serious shortcoming in management, 
the full effect of which it is impossible to gauge". 
The firra of Chartered Accountants have in their 
repoid; pointed out some of the limitations inherent 
in any form of Regional Accounts. They say "any 
separate Regional acco-unts cannot have tho- samo 
moaning as the consolidated Accounts for British 
Ro-ilways; end tha.t the Regional Accounts will not 
measure'relative efficiency". They, however, comment 
or. tho value to management of the existing Regional 
accounting ane.lyses and say that these should be 
preserved, 

23. The recent White Paper on Reorganisation of 
Rationalised Transport Undertakings (1960) envisages 
thcut "each Regional Ra,ilway Board will me,inrain 

a regional trading account as a means of assisting 
it to secure the highest level of efficiency and 
economy of operation". 

The British Transport Commission have now 
decided thafe "s-rrangements shou.ld.bc put in hand 
for producing Regional Accounts in general cxcordancc 
with the Report from the Chartered Accountants. 

It is intended that the procedures adopted 
initially should bo rcga,rdod as a foundc-tion for 



the future d^elopmont of Regional Accounts, and it 
is hoped they cg,n ho improved with experienco so as 
to’^ be of increasing value to Managcnent, The planhj^ig 
and installation of the- detailed arrangements will 
inevitably take tide",* 


■*^Spccial Report from the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries - British Railways 
(March, 1961) 


